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Women Pay Through the Hose 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





struggle . . . and their garter belts. 
American cult of the Barefoot Girl. 


ness, however, but either because 


TMU nT 


two wearings out of a pair of hose. 
Two other Washington items this 


manufacturers. 
1—The National 





(From The New Leader Washington Bureau) 
American womanhood has to 
pay through the hose when she tries to keep her shapely 
gams in stockings these days—according to a confidential 
OPA report which reveals hosiery manufacturers’ War 
Profits as high as 704% above pre-war profits. 

A great many American women, of course, unable to 
make both ends meet, have given up both the unequal 
Emulating 
Barefoot Boy of legend, they are giving rise to the new 
Not out of joyous- 
she can’t 
higher prices or because she has gotten disgusted with 
getting the kind of quality that gives her only one or .~ 


week lend added 
interest to the OPA report on the War Profits of hosiery 


Association of Manufacturers 
week opened its big drive for even greater War Profits 
by proposing to the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the war contracts Renegotiation law, which is in- 


and bad arithmetic . 
the 


costs less than 1%. 
pay the 


this 
the American people blind. 


tended to cut down excessive profits, be repealed retro- 
actively to the first of this year. 

2—Chester Bowles, new OPA general manager, raised 
peoples’ hopes with the grandiloquent announcement of 
a triple-headed plan which he said would cut the cost of 
living 3.3 per cent. Closer examination of the plan, how- 
ever, reveals that it is compounded chiefly of naive hope 
that the announced rollback of 
prices on apples, oranges, onions, potatoes, lard, vege- 
table oils and peanut butter would at best cut living 


But while the politicos and smoothies at the top of 
OPA continue to answer the American people’s demand 
for meat by feeding them boloney, truthful fact- 
finders who occupy the bulk of the “little jobs” in 
OPA go on turning out the scandalous evidence on 
War Profiteering which indicts equally the rapacious- 
ness of American industrialists and those Administra- 
tion officials who are letting the War Profiteers reb 


The proof lies in the latest of a series of confidential 
War Profits Studies made by the Office of Price Admin- 


The 


volume is 


nating reading 


14 upward. 


and nylon hosiery. 


wee oe 


istration (all of which were first revealed exclusively in 
The New Leader) which is now at hand. 


devoted to 
profiteering in women’s hosiery, and would make fasci- 
most of the 52 
women and girls who comprise the market for the stocking 
manufacturers, and who in the first six months of this 
year bought 19 million dozen pairs of full-fashioned hose 
and 7 million dozen pairs of seamless hose—which is at 
the rate of a dozen pairs of stockings a year for every 
girl and woman in the United States from the age ef 


for 


Fifty-five hosiery 
market, accounting among them for about 40 per cent 
of the total dollar sales in 1942 of women’s silk, rayon 
The OPA study is based on the con- 
fidential financial returns of these 55 manufacturers. 


Among these 55 
War Profits over the average for the pre-war years 
runs as high as 704%. The smallest increase in War 
Profits was 290%, reported by a group of 15 of the 


New OPA Industry Study Discloses Incredible War Profits 


largest manufacturers who sell only nationally-adver- 
tised brands. 


the single subject of 


million American And 


and 


the yea1 


“Under the war’s impact,” states the OPA study, “a 
; F rere’ kat i seinireaiats Cl serv j 940 was trans- 

manufacturers dominate this vast buyers market a2 WOMKED © hosiery in 1940 was tran 
formed into a sellers’ market in 1942. Increased pur- 


manufacturers, the increase of 
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The average War Profit increase for the whole 
group of 55 was 413%. 
this increase in War Profits was reported 


despite the fact that both large and small manufac- 
turers reported lower sales in 1942 
And when hosiery manufacturers 

make 


the hose! 


chasing power stimulated sales, and profit margins rose 
from half to four times.the pre-war average. 
from silk to rayon—the only readjustment required by 
war-time restrictions—helped to accelerate, rather than 
to retard, the rise in the industry’s profits.” 
So great has been this war-born 
study states, that five of the 55 firms earned last year 
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than previously! 


sell ] 


less stockings 
more money, it’s either the best trick of 
or American women are paying through 
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Comment 


BY JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Apparently this mod- 
ern world has become just too, too complex for 
some of our liberal-intellectual friends. When 
they don’t just come right out and yearn for 
the “good, old days,” they simply go on acting 
as though they were back in them. Such good, 
old days, for instance, when nations fought one 
war at a time . a comfortably conventional 
sort of war in which of troops met 
smacko! and scattered arms and legs all over 
the trench-lined landscape. 

Such simple minds are having trouble these 
days in understanding the one new fact which 
differentiates these war days from all previous 
war days—that there are two wars going on, 
and that the two do not necessarily have any- 
thing in common. 

I had an hour-long conversation this week 
with one of the leading officials of our govern- 
ment on this subject. Since he is intimately 
concerned with the matter at hand, he’ll remain 
nameless here. Besides, his identity is not what 
is important; it is the validity of the idea he 
presents. — 

The presentation of the idea that there are 
two wars going on simultaneously in the world 
ext this moment—one on the miltary level and 
the other on the political level—and that the 
two coincide on some points and not at all on 
a good many others, and that the two wars are 
not necessarily identical, presents our liberal- 
intellectual friends with complex problems of 





bodies 


understanding which apparently have proved 
much too much for them. 
For instance, Winston Churchill makes a 


speech suggesting possibilities ranging from an 
Anglo-American closed corporation to run the 
post-war world to outright union between the 
two nations. 

To the literal minds Churchill made that 
speech and said those things because that ex- 
actly expresses his mind and views. From which 
they drew the further and even more foolish 
deduction that this proves that Churchill is 
really anti-Soviet after all, despite the 20-year 
treaty of friendship between Britain and Russia. 
Anc, of course, having made that speech on 
American soil, it also goes to prove that our 
State Department is just as 
anti-Soviet. (For some equally 
peculiar reason, they do not 
blame Roosevelt in the same 
way that they blame Churchill. 
Why, only God knows!) 

What does not occur to the 
simple minds is that Chur- 
chill’s speech was a major 
offensive on the political war- 
fare front; that it is not 
meant for us; that the next 
move is not up to us at all. 

An equally simple-minded interpretation—in 
an opposite way—was placed on the fact that 
the Soviet Union was called in to accept Italy’s 
“uneonditional surrender.” The naive gave vent 
to a loud Ah! Wunderbar! 

It never occurred to them that sometimes a 
friendly handclasp may be intended to find out 
if the other guy has a knife in his hand. 

And what might that knife be? Why, simply 
the ever-present possibility from the point of 
view of political warfare that the German 
Army, mindful of the contrast between the 
unconditional surrender they face on the Anglo- 
American side and the very generous peace 
terms offered by the Russians, may decide that 
it would be cheaper to knock off Hitler and 
his top-ranking Nazis and surrender to the 
Russians on the latter’s terms. 

Is the act of calling in the Soviet Union to 
share with Britain and the United States the 
unconditional surrender of Italy a measure of 
military warfare? Obviously not! Russian arms 
are no more involved in Italy than British or 
American arms are on the Russian front. Call- 
ing in Russia on the Italian front, therefore, 
is a political move. What is the purpose? 

Well, there may be many purposes. Not all 
can be immediately accounted for. But one of 
them obviously sets the play so that if the 
Germans should decide that their best out is to 
surrender to Russia, the latter must call in 
Britain and America to share it on mutually 
agreeable terms, as in the case of Italy, or 
openly brand its betrayal for what it would 
be in such a case. 

And where does Churchill’s speech come in? 
Why, it was addressed to Stalin at a critical 
moment in the political warfare going on. It 
said to Stalin that he must pull in his horns 
in the political warfare the Soviets are conduct- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Administration Split 


A. Philip Randolph 
Leads Drive for 
Permanent FEPC 


By DANIEL BELL 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The deep-timbred 
voice of A. Philip Randolph filled the small 
hall of the Y.M.C.A. on 12th and T Street: 

“America’s bill of rights is only a wonder- 
ful gesture if men and women are denied 
a livelihood because of their race, color or 
creed. 

“We are asking for an Economic Bill of 
Rights. We have here an Act to eliminate 
discrimination in employment, an act to 
create a Fair Employment Practices Court, 
an Act in which Congress will state as 
national policy that Democracy does not 
recognize a color line.” 

Thus was keynoted a 
well prove to be historic 
discrimination in America. 

Nearly 100 delegates had assembled here in 


campaign that may 
in the fight to end 


conference to work out ways and means of 
strengthening the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. The outcome was 


a bill designed to create a permanent FEPC 
along parallel lines to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Where one agency acts to elimi- 
nate anti-union practices, this new agency is 
designed with full powers to end discriminatory 
racial practices. 

The Negro Problem—most writers now use 
caps here—has come commonly to be regarded 
as the major social problem on the home front. 
Colored youths are asked to serve in the Army, 
yet they are segregated and in many regions 
subjected to petty insults and discriminations. 
In war industries, Negro workers are refused 
jobs commensurate with their skills, despite 
increasing manpower shortages. 

Six months before Pearl Harbor, A. Philip 
Randolph, international president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleepingcar Porters, and Wal- 
ter White, secretary of the NAACP, told the 
President that the Negroes were going to 
“March on Washington” to protest the dis- 
crimination in industry and Army. The result 
was Executive Order 8802, stating there shall 
be no discrimination in employment of workers; 
and the creation of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. 

As James Rorty has observed: “The FEPC 
is both one of the most significant and one of 
most fvail of Mr. Roosevelt’s war-time 
creations.” The “significance” lies in its poten- 
tialities, the “frailty” in its operations. 

The FEPC, at present, simply has the power 
to investigate violations of the Executive Order 
and make them public. Its very weakness has 
made the FEPC the target of powerful vested 
interest groups, notably the southern reaction- 
aries, the railroad interests and the railroad 
unions, where discrimination is rampant. Last 
year, after a successful hearing in Birmingham, 
the FEPC, under pressure from Southerners, 
was transferred from status of an inde- 
pendent agency to the jurisdiction of the War 


+h 
me 


the 


Manpower Commission and Paul V. McNutt. 
There the FEPC was hamstrung and balked. 


Recently the FEPC was reorganized under the 
chairmanship of Msgr. Francis Haas, and it 
has begun again hearings on discrimination. 
This week the FEPC opened hearings on the 
discrimination against southern locomotive 
firemen who are being replaced on the jobs 
by white firemen after the 
labor-saving Diesel machinery. 


¢ 


introduction of 


3ut Negro groups feel that the FEPC, as 
presently constituted, is basically ineffectual. 
Under the ieadership of A. Philip tandolph, 
a group of liberal Negro and white leaders 
met this week in Washington to discuss the 
creation of a permanent FEPC. A legal com- 
mittee, headed by Max Delson of New York, 
brought in a bill that had been prepared in 
consultation with experts in several govern- 


ment departments. 
This bill for a Fair Employment Practices 


Act may be destined as one of the most 
progressive and far-reaching legislative 
steps of the past 75 years. The bill will 


stir up a hornet’s nest of opposition from 

Southern reactionaries and Tory forces. Yet 

it is a “natural” step in the fight for equa! 

rights for minorities. 

It is obvious that all 
to support of the bill, although it is 
that A. Philip Randolph. the leawr in ths 
fight, has not stood too well lately in the Ad- 
ministration’s favor because of his militancy in 
fighting for Negro rights. 


Negro groups will rally 
is known 
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NAPLES PORT: The Italian western coastline roared with battle a 
invasion got under way. 
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Philly Labor Makes Bullitt Race 
Test of Political Strength 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
PHILADELPHIA. Battle lines are being 
drawn in Philadelphia for a spectacular muni 
ipal election campaign whose result may prove 
to be a decisive factor in the 1944 Presidential 
election, 

Ready to play a leading role in the 
struggle is the United Labor Committee, 
political organization of the city’s A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. unions, which has thrown its 
powerful support to William C. Bullitt, 
Democratic candidate for Mayor. Bullitt, 
one of Philadelphia’s most distinguished 
citizens, is former U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia and France. 
The Democrats, 


UNA 
2 Comintern Leader in 
Italy,Moscow Creates 
‘Free Committee’ 





C- 





temporarily united after 





M. Ercoli, 
Comintern rep- 
resentative in 
charge of Ital- 
ian Affairs, has 
arrived in Italy 
recently to 
take over di- 
rection of Ital- 
ian Communist activities, The New Leader 
learned this week. And with the arrival 
of Ercoli, it was apparent that Soviet Rus- 
sia was entering its weight into the al- 
ready muddled Italian political situation. 





Ereoli is a veteran Italian Communist 
leader who has been living in Moscow for 
many years. He took a leading part in 
the Seventh World Congress of the Com- 
munist International which formulated the 
famous “Trojan Horse” policy of Popular 
Front, and has been active since. On sev- 
eral occasions he has been reported as 
having visited the United States secretly 
to consult with Italian Communist leaders = 
here. 


The Round” 


Moscow 


Washington “Merry - Go - 
column reported this week that 
is also creating a Free Italy Committee 
under the direction of General Di Nobille, 
Italian Zeppelin commander who crashed 
near the North Pole on an exploration. 
Subject of bitter criticism in the Italian 
press after the crash, Di Nobille took up 
residence in Russia about ten 


years 


ago. 
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The strength of the Italian underground 
is still an unknown question. The Bern 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, however, reports an estimate 


dU 


VMN 


re- 


cently made which follows: 

For Genoa, 20,000 Socialists: 5,000 
Communists; 15,000 Action Party; 
5,000 Christian Democrats, 

For Milan, 20,000 Socialists: 16.000 
Communists; 10,000 Liberal Action 


Party; 15,000 Christian Democrats. 





years of factional strife, are confident that they 
will be victors in the municipal contest. The 
Republicans, with a slate composed of party 
mediocrities and ward leaders and headed by 
Acting Mayor Bernard Samuel, are more wor- 
ried than they have been in a half-century of 
domination of Philadelphia government. And 
the Communists, ever ready to do their dirty 
bit, are booming an “independent” candidate 
with the avowed intention of defeating Bullitt. 

Victory for Bulitt in the Mayoralty campaign 
would have a twofold importance: 

1—It would be an important boost for the 
United Labor Committee and for labor’s deter- 
mination eventually to develop its own nation- 
wide party, and would give to the U.L.C. in 
Philadelphia a balance of power similar to that 
wielded by the American Labor Party in New 
York. ; 

2—It would be a definite indication that the 
Democrats would be able to carry Pennsylvania 
next year, a factor of high importance in the 
event of a fourth-term race by President Roose- 
velt. It also would serve notice that the nation- 
wide swing to conservatism was ending, and 
that a liberal and progressive program can win 
the support of the electorate. 

The United Labor Committee is made up of 
labor unions with a membership of between 
150,000 and 200,000. It has taken part in pre- 
vious campaigns in this city, but this is the first 


year it has been set up on a full-time basis 
with a constitution and declaration of prin- 
ciples. It is expected to build up its strength 


through the unions and to work to counteract 
the political apathy of workers in wartime. It 





gave its indorsement to Bullitt by an over- 
whelming majority at a meeting last month 
despite bitter Communist opposition. 

As partial return for U.L.C. support 
Democrats have slated two labor leaders for 
the City Council. At the primaries t week, 
sullitt won a formal place on the ballot 

The indorsement of Bullitt by the U.L.C 


Was no surprise, in view of his background 
and the distinguished sponsors of 
didacy. Is was on the direct urging of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace and 
members, as well as Phila- 
delphia politicians, that Bullitt gave up his 
post as special assistant to Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox to enter the Philadelphia 
race. 
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Draft Issue 


Byrnes Support Seen 
As F.D.R. Trial Ballon 


On Labor Protest 


From the New Leader Washington Burcau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first ek of 
the return of the Capital 
focussed the bright spotlight on two issues. 
It is perhaps not so strange that these two 
hold the largest amount of political content 
—the question of the drafting of fathers for 
the army and the question of a labor draft 
on the home front. 


Congress to 


subsidiary place on the 
the Fulbright resolution 
e United States to partic- 
ipate in the creation and world 
machinery with sufficient power to establish and 
maintain lasting peace. 


Holding a somewhat 
agenda is the matter 
Which would commit t! 





naintenance of 


Two additional items of interest the first week 
of Congress’s return are: One, introduction by 
Senator Van Nuys, reactionary Democrat from 
Indiana, of a bill to eliminate “informers suits’ 
against those perpetrating frauds against the 
Government. The House already passed 
such a bill. And two, a strategic retreat by the 
Office of Price Administration before the 
onslaughts of the Landlords Lobby. In an effort 
to appease the landlords, OPA has voluntarily 


has 





scaled down its rule requiring home buyers to 
make a down payment of one-third the pur- 
chase price. Under the new amendment, the 
down payment required will be 20%, which 
restores the general pre-war level required, ex- 
cept in the case of HOLC houses in which the 
down payment was and still remains 10%. 

In the light of the continuing reactionary char- 


acter of the present Congress, there was at least 
one agreeable surprise. The old-fashioned Amer- 
ican idea of fair play seemed uppermost in the 
minds of Representatives O’Tuole, Democrat, of 
New York, and Shafer, Republican, of Michigan, 
in their demands for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the court-martial of Col. William T. 
Colman, former commanding officer at Selfridge 
Field, Michigan, Army Air Base, who was found 
guilty of careless use of firearms in the shooting 
of Private William McRae, a Negro soldier. 

d by the court martial 
Colonel to his per- 
and barred from pro- 


Col. Coiman was reduce 
from his temporary rank of 
manent rank of Captain 


motion for three years. 


Rep. Shafer evidently had considerable Con- 
gressional support when he commented: “We 
cannot have confidence in our military if we 
are going to allow officers to escape with nom- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


sini’ SDF Conference ww 
On "Race" 


Conference to Combat 
Conflict, called by 
Democratic Federation to face the issues 
of one of the most burning problems on 
the home and international front, will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, September 
24th and 25th, at the People’s House. 


The 


udice 


Race Prej- 


and the Social 


the Conference 
on Friday evening will feature panels on 
“Racialism” and “Race Violence.” Among 
the speakers will be: A. Philip Randolph, 
well-known Negro spokesman; Horace M. 
= Kallen, author and philosopher; Algernon 
Lee, president of the Rand School; Harry 
= Paxton Howard, Far East specialist; Prof. 
= Eduard C. Lindeman, prominent in Amer- 
= ican work, August Claessens, 
author of the best-selling pamphlet, “Race 
= Prejudice.” 
= The Saturday 
questions of 


The opening session of 


social and 


morning panels the 
“Anti-Semitism” and “La- 
= bor and Internationalism” will hear Ger- 
hart Seger, well-known 
Nazi; Judge Matthew Levy; Dr. Israel 
Knox, editor, Workmen’s Circle Call. and 
Leon Dennen, labor journalist. On Satur- 
day afternoon, many of the previously 
= listed speakers, among others, are to par- 
ticipate in an open forum, round-table dis- 
cussion, devoted to questions and answers. 
Chairman for the Conference is Louis P. 
Goldberg, New York City Councilman, and 
chairman of the SDF. 


on 
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Trade unions, labor, fraternal, and lib- 
eral organizations will be represented by 
hundreds of delegates. An admission ticket 
of 50 cents will cover all three sessions for 


non-delegates. Tickets 





are available by 
Writing to: Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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From THE NEW LEADER NEWS DESK 
. Stiff peace terms were imposed on Italy by 
British-American negotiators, it was revealed. 

The only thing wrong with them, it developed 
after much E. Phillips Oppenheim maneuvering 
by the Italians to get into contact with the 
British and Americans so that the Germans 
would not suspect what was afoot, is that the 
Italians appeared to have surrendered, to a 
large extent, what they did not possess. 

All that remains now for the British-American 
forces to do is to throw out the German armies, 
which have been heavily and econstantly re- 
inforced since the fall of Mussolini toward the 
énd of July. 

The peace terms called for the following: 

1. Immediate cessation of hostile activity 
against the Allies by Italian forces. 

2. Resistance to the best of Italian ability 
to German attempts to take over Italian 
facilities. 

3. Release of all military prisoners and 
political internees held by Italy. 

4. Immediate surrender of all 
naval and air craft. 

5. Surrender of all Italian merchant ship- 
ping as requisitioned. 

6. Surrender of all Italian territory, in- 
cluding Corsica. 

7. Protection of all ports and airfields by 
Italian forces until taken over by the Allies. 

8. Right of Allies recognized to estab- 
lish a military government over any part 
of Italian territory. 

9. Provisions of a political, economic and 
financial nature to be transmitted to Italy 
later, but Italy agrees in advance to abide 
by them. 

Contrary to earlier fears, the surrender was 
in every sense of the word “unconditional” and 
humiliating for a government which has been 
an efficient cause of disturbance in Europe for 
twenty years. 

Important concrete gains from the surrender 
under these terms were as follows: 

1. Possession by the Allies of the Italian fleet 
of upward of 50 naval vessels, not including 
those lost to German bombers. Allied naval 
vessels may now be withdrawn from the Medi- 
terranean for operations elsewhere, particu- 
larly against Japan, and the Italian vessels may 
be added to the combined Allied fleet. 

2. Sobering influence of the Italian surrender 
on Spain, Bulgaria, Hungary and other Nazi 
satellites, 

3. Immobilization of Italian troops on guard 
duty in France and the Balkans, thus necessi- 
tating a further strain on German manpower. 

The surrender, however, did not by any means 
yield Italy to the invaders, for Italy, as it turns 
By reason of heavy German reinforcements in 
out, was not the Badoglio government’s to give. 
Italy, unimpeded by an impotent Italian gov- 
éfnment which had not been supplied by the 
Germans with heavy military equipment as have 
allies of the British and Americans, it appears 
at this writing that Italy will be converted into 
one of the major battlegrounds of the war. 

A number of Russia Firsters are finally be- 
ginning to wonder if perhaps Italy does not 
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under Nazi tutelage. 


ously have him seriously worried. 
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572,091 on June 30, 1933. 
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represent a “second front” of the special char- 
acter 1 @ desired by the Kremlin. 
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Hitler and Hall 
The speeches of Hitler and Secretary Hull 
in the past week might be regarded as a study 
in contrasts. 
Hitler was concerned about the threaten- 








AFL States Stand on Sov 


American Labor’s traditional belief in free 
trade unionism as the basis of international 
trade union unity was voiced by Isidore Nagler, 
official American Federation of Labor delegate, 
conference of the 


on the Soviet trade unions and unity with CIO. 
The New Leader is able this week to print Mr. 
Nagler’s rémarks on these problems in full: 
(These remarks are part of a fuller speech 
by Mr. Nagler in which he discussed American 


of Germany’s political and military leadership. 
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THE NEW LEADER 


a 4 ajor News Developments of the Week: MM 


The War 


1. Oceupation of Rome, Milan, Turin, Genoa, Naples and other large Italian cities by 


2. Landing of the British-American Fifth Army at Salerno, which encountered as yet 
unappraised setbacks from strong Nazi shock forces. 
3. Capture of Bryansk by the Russian armies, and continued gains along the entire Rus- 
sian front as the Nazis withdrew troops from Russia to throw into Italy. 
4. Occupation of the entire Italian “foot” by the British Eighth Army, which slowly 
~ advanced northward to effect a juncture with the Fifth Army. 
5. Capture by American-Australian forces of the big Japanese air and naval base at 
Salamaua, on the northeast New Guinea coast, and developing attacks on the Japanese at Lae to the northeast. 
6. Reported seizure of Mussolini by the Nazis in order to have him head a North Italian puppet government 


7. Assumption of the German command in Italy by General Erwin Rommel, most feared German officer of this war. 

8. Disarming of Italian troops in France, Italy and the Balkans by German forces, with bloody clashes in some instances. 

9. Surrender of the bulk of the Italian fleet to the British-American command, making possible a greater diversion of naval strength 
to cope with Japan and adding to Allied naval strength. 


Foreign Affairs 


1. Radio speech by Secretary of State Hull in which he called for (a) greater war and post-war cooperation between the United States 
and Russia, (b) the re-birth of France, (c) fréedom for each nation to decide upon its form of government and economic and social organi- 
zation, and (d) submission of all national differences to peaceful settlement by discussion under some form of international law. 

2. Relatively sober speech by Adolph Hitler in which he castigated the Italians for “betraying” the Nazis and asserted the solidarity 
He also promised new methods for dealing with the air attacks over Germany, which obvi- 


3. Revelation by Dr. T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minister, that Japan has been endeavoring to conclude a separate peace with China 
but has been repulsed despite more “liberal” terms. 

4. Prediction by Elmer Davis, head of the Office of War Information, that the Nazis would resort to a “phoney revolution” in an attempt 
to win a compromise peace and keep their war machine intact for a later atten®pt at world conquest. 

5. Election of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek as President of China by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. He suc- 
ceeds the late President Lin Sen. As Chiang has been the real ruler of China all along, the election was a formality. 


Domestic Affairs 


1. Reconvening of Congress, with the proposed drafting of fathers for military service scheduled to occupy the limelight for some time. 

2. President Roosevelt reported to favor drafting fathers as various politicians blow hot and cold on the question and the Gallup poll, 
all of whose findings are suspect by astute observers except in such cases as they are subjected to confirmatory national referenda, as 
in elections, announces that the country is 68 per cent opposed to the father-draft. 

3. Heavy over-staffing of government bureaux amid a serious manpower shortage criticized by United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which pointed out that from 1939 to May 31, 1943, total non-military government employment has risen from 932,953 to 3,303,658. 
Increase and solidification of “bureaucracy” has various shades of political opinion worried. 

4. Col. William T. Colman, court-martialed for (1) shooting his Negro chauffeur, (2) drunkenness, (3) favoritism toward influential per- 
sons, including Benson Ford, grandson of Henry Ford, reduced in rank to captain. Had he killed the Negro, the verdict suggests, he might 
have been reduced to a lieutenancy. Col. Colman was continued on duty, it was shown, even though he was nervously disturbed. 

5. OPA orders window-dressing cuts in certain food prices to bring about a purported reduction of 2.3 per cent in the cost of living, 
an example of “too little and too late’ in the realm of fantasy. 
6. Chester Bowles, new OPA administrator, “reforms” the organization by putting “business men” into key posts, demoting lawyers. 

7. Vice-President Wallace, in the course of a pseech at Chicago in which in shoot-the-works style he called for “seven freedoms” instead 
of only four, criticized international cartels, meaning Standard Oil of New Jersey, although he did not name it. 
was shown to be in close concert with the German Dye Trust to hold synthetic rubber patents away from the United States government, 
had the effrontery to deny the charges, which have already been thoroughly proven on the record. 


ing present. Hull was preoccupied about 
the future. Hitler’s once vaunting world- 
gazing was now narrowed to purely Ger- 
man limits, while Hull took the entire world 
into the scope of his vision. Hitler was still 
stuck in his rut of permanent defiance. Hull 
was calm and reasonable. 

Said Hitler: 

“Hope of finding traitors here rests on com- 
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plete ignorance of the character of the National 
Socialist State; a belief that they can bring 
about a July 25 [the reference was to the day 
of Mussolini’s downfall] in Germany rests on 
a fundamental illusion as to my personal po- 
sition as well as about the attitude of my po- 
litical collaborators and my field marshals, 
admirals and generals. More. than ever before 
the German leadership opposes these intentions 
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as a fanatical unit. Any emergency will only 
fortify us in our determination.” 

These remarks were directed in the main at 
Russia, which through the “Free German Com- 
mittee’ has been blowing kisses at anti-Hitler 
elements believed to be in the German army. 

“Only from the air is he [the enemy] able 
to terrorize the German homeland,” Hitler con- 
tinued, “but in this respect also technical and 
administrative conditions for finally breaking 
his terroristic attacks are coming into existence, 
us well as those for retaliation by other and 
more efficient means. 

“Tactical necessity may compel us once and 
again to give up something on some front in 
this gigantic fateful struggle, and to avoid 
sgme particular threat, but it will never break 
the ring of steel that, forged by the homeland 
and maintained through the heroism of our 
front, protects the German Reich.” 

As if to give point to the Reichsfuehrer’s dour 
remarks, veteran German forces fell with savage 
fury upon the British-American Fifth Army 
outside Salerno, hoping to drive it out and then 
to face, unhampered, Rommel’s master, General 
Sir Bernard Montgomery and his battle-searred 
Seventh Army crawling up the Italian leg from 
the South like a slow-moving panther. 

Heroics were completely absent from Secre- 
tary Hull’s talk. 

Basic to American policy in dealing with 
other nations, said the Secretary, were the fol- 
lowing tenets: 

“1. All peoples who, with “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind,’ have qualified them- 
selves to assume and to discharge the respon- 
sibilities of liberty, are entitled to its enjoyment. 

“2. Each sovereign nation, large or small, is 
in law and under law the equal of every other 
nation. 

“3. All nations, large and small, which re- 
spect the rights of others, are entitled to free- 
dom from outside interference in their internal 
affairs. 

“4, Willingness to settle international 
putes by peaceful means, acceptance of inter- 
national law and observance of its principles 
are the bases of order among nations and of 
mankind‘s continuing search for enduring peace. 

“5. Non-discrimination in economic oppor- 
tunity and treatment is essential to the main- 
tenance and promotion of sound international 
relations. 

“6. Cooperation between nations in the spirit 
of good neighors, founded on the principles of 
liberty, equality, justice, morality and law, is 
the most effective method of safeguarding and 
promoting the political, the economic, the social 
and the cultural well-being of our nation and 
of all nations.” 

The Secretary, in short, showed that he 
could utilize emotionally evocative political 
rhetoric to as good effect as his detractors, 
many of whom, accusing the Secretary of 
being Fascist in his sympathies, themselves 
have a pet form of totalitarianism which 
they cloak under a_ benign libertarian 
rhetoric. 
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last year of the Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee has provided an excellent medium 
for cementing and extending such cooperation. 


In this connection it might be appropriate *o 



































British Labor Convention 


gress. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
opposed inclusion of representatives of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on the 
Anglo-American Trade Union bedy primar- 


recognized that the British members of the 
Anglo-Soviet Committee may act as a liaison in 
matters of direct concern to the trade unions of 
our respective countries. 

I wish to emphasize beyond any possibility of 
misunderstanding that despite our inability to 
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The Home Front Culture Through the Ages 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 
DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE: CRITICISM—FORMS—TECHNIQUE. Edited by Jo- 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Teachers Are Human, Thank God! 

OU may recall my rambling remarks about Friday, Thank God. 

That’s the title of Fern Rives’ novel that has set the teachers 
buzzing in their rest-rooms and around their lunch-counters, The 
proof of a novel is in the noise it sets going. Judged by that 
standard, Fern Rives is a success. 

Somehow or other Miss Rives must have got hold of what I 
wrote. She sends in a note to say that although her skin “was 
somewhat lacerated” by my burbling, she “did enjoy it.’”” Then she 
makes a confession which interests me very much: “I was par- 
ticularly struck by what you had to say about the attitude of the 
public toward teachers and of the attitude of teachers themselves. 
That whole set-up has baffled me for years and in my attempt to 
make teachers appear human, I leaned heavily on glamor. It seems 
to me inevitable, however, that a first novel is either too romantic 
or too bitter. Your suggestion that my novel seems to show that 
a satisfactory love life makes for better teaching hadn’t occured 
to me.” 

I like the modesty of that paragraph. Here is a woman who 
has thought a lot about schools and teachers. And she confesses 
that she is baffled about a point that sticks out like Pike’s Peak. 
Why is it that the public doesn’t think much of the pedagogs? Why 
is it that pedagogs don’t think much of themselves? Miss Rives 
and I would both be interested in getting a good answer to that 
sixty-four dollar, double-barreled question. Physicians, lawyers, 
bankers are important to themselves and look important to other 
folks. Teachers just don’t. What is back of this? I could scribble 
a book about the subject, but I don’t feel like it. I would rather 
find out what New Leader readers think. 


Soldiers and the Race Problem 

OW that I’ve got started on letters, the easiest thing to do is 

to keep on. And the next ones that turn up are from privates 
in the United States Army. Here is a note from Private H., one 
of our New York boys who has just been transferred to a Cali- 
fornia training camp: “Saw some of our ‘imported’ Mexican labor 
on the ‘Challenger.’ They were not assigned regular seats in the 
coaches, but sat and slept on the floor of the platform area between 
the ears. Our American hospitality?” . 

Be sure to remember that little card when some fellow shoots 
off his mouth about what our soldiers think. This man in uniform 
is thinking plenty. Then put beside the West coast card a letter 
from Private First Class M. His camp is down in Louisiana, and 
he encloses a “Notice to the Public” published in the Monroe (La.) 
Morning World on September 7. This notice is really something 
to make you mad. It is signed by Painters Local Union No. 901, 
Here is a part of the text: 

“It has been called to our attention that some property 
owners of this vicinity are employing Negro painters who have 
been imported in competition to members of this organization. 
We believe that this procedure is inconsistent with policies of 
WHITE SUPREMACY, and unfair to our members who are 
100% citizens, property owners, and supporters of the com- 
munity. There is no excuse for this action as this local can 
furnish WHITE UNION workmen at any time.” This appeal 
is signed by the president and business agent of the union. 

Imagine the situation. This “Notice to the Public” is read by 
a soldier in the uniform of the United States. This soldier sits 
down and writes to the editor of The New Leader the following 
letter: “I am enclosing a copy of an ad that’s been appearing in 
our town paper all week. It’s a little souvenir of the Southland, 
and I thought it might interest you. Such ads are doing a lot 
to ‘raise the morale’ of the Negro troops at our fields. .. . It’s not 
surprising that the more intelligent among them often wonder 
what the hell they are fighting for. I have been down South for 





quite a while and am no longer shocked by what I see, read and 


hear in this neck of the woods. But to see an A. F. of L. union 
brazenly advertizing the fascist creed of white supremacy in war 
time just galls me.” 

I would like to get an answer to this letter from a member of 
the Painters, Paper-Hangers and Decorators Union. Do they have 
a rule that keeps Negroes out? Why have not the Negro painters 
of Monroe, La., been asked to join the union? 
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Political Discussion in the Army 
NE of my liveliest correspondents is Mary A. Grant of Sparta, 
Illinois. Miss Grant, in one of her letters, describes herself as 
“old,” but there is nothing old about the point of her pen. And she 
has the persistence of that other member of the Grant family, 
Ulysses S. who fought it out on this line all summer or for any 
number of summers. 

On August 14 this space was devoted to Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
report on the educational work in the British Army. Over there, 
you will recall, they have in the army camps lively forums in which 
the soldiers discuss such subjects as the Beveridge report. I made 
my lament about the lack of such bull sessions among our forces. 
Dr. Niebuhr had referred scornfully to our solicitude for the men 
in uniform—which, according to his notion, seems to be limited 
to the furnishing of glamor girls and cigarettes. I might have 
risen up in defense of both of these sources of satisfaction and 
comfort. But I take it that Dr. Niebuhr had no intention of under- 
rating either one of them. This is not an either or proposition. 
What I did was to ask the question, How and why are we different 
from the British? My answer was that we are, first, more 
romantic about fighting men than are our overseas cousins and 
there is, second, a wider gulf here between civilians and soldiers. 

Here enters Mary Grant speaking thus: “After reading youn 
fourteenth-of-August column, I want to defend present-day soldiers 
and people in general who walk out on political discussions. If this 
is not true of the British and is true of Americans, you can be 
sure that there is a good reason. The British have a common basis 
of agreement on which one Britisher might prove his point to the 
satisfaction of practically all other Britishers, while Americans 
have no such basis. A listener to the Town Hall of the Air should 
perceive the idiocy of discussion among people wholly unagreed as 
to fundamentals. Imagi a mathematician, after having come 
to a conclusion on the basis of certain mathematical tables or 
formulas, trying to present the conclusion to an audience made up 


of persons to whom the tables or formulas have no meaning and you 











may get a good picture of the Town Hall nut on the social o1 
political field.” 


New Leader Gets Results 

WOULD be interested in knowing what General F. H. 

thinks of Miss Grant’s idea. He is the head of our Special 
Services Division. ter a month spent listening in on the British 
discussion groups, he seems to have decided that the American boys 
are not so different. His idea is to give them a taste of the same. 
The official announcement has not been sent out, but the plans are 
all set. 

Don’t get the General wrong, and don’t get me wrong. We are 
not sending out any political kommissars. There will be discussior 


leaders, but their bus They will 
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propaganda. 





preside, give information, suggest readings. But no hush-hush 
business. The men it niform are to have free speech. One 
guarantee is that the training of the leaders is to be under super- 
vision of our good friend, Herbert Agar 


Ss 


The boys in the office insist that I should do a little boasting. 
On August 14 I yammered about this. On September 13 the good 
news came from Washington 


That’s getting results. 


seph T. Shipley. The Philosophical Library. 


1193 pages. $7.50. 


O far as I know, this is the first book of its kind in the English language. Its editor, 
Joseph Shipley, who needs no introduction to the readers of The New Leader, had 

in mind the preparation of a lade Mecum for critics and reviewers who work on news- 
papers and periodicals and whom experience has shown to need ga compact, handy refer- 
2nce book so arranged that information on theories and practices of writers, drama- 
tists, critics, and the like, their standards and achievements in letters and the stage, 
in philology, philosophy and psychology, would be available in the simplest, readiest 
possible form. And, of course, what is useful to the producers of literary goods can- 


not be less important to the consumers, since the 
publie’s power to get the most for its money 
out of a poem, a play, a movie or a novel varies 
directly with the range and variety of knowledge 
and experience it can bring to bear on what it 
buys. Hence the book may prove to be even 
more important to the reader and the playgoer 
than to the writer and the playmaker 

How important to either, only time can tell. 
The reviewer of a book like this can not help 
his reader in the same way as by the review 
of an ordinary book. When he has read an ordi- 
nary book, he has done the same thing that the 
reader who seeks advice from him will do, and 
his advice refers to an analogous experience 
which the reader has in "prospect. But a dic- 
tionary like this is intended for an _ indefinite 
variety of uses, and its value to them no mere 
passive reading can forecast. The effective criti- 
cism of a tool such as this book is designed to 
be will be made by range and extent of its 
employment. A reviewer can only guess at the 
possibilities there by considering the standing 
and authority of the contributors in their re- 
spective fields, and by taking a few samplings of 
their contributions. 

Concerning*the contributors, no one can have 
any doubts. Mr. Shipley has gathered as col- 
laboratprs some two hundred and sixty experts 
who, as a whole, are as seasoned in their fields 
and as skilled in their specialties as the most 
distinguished contributors to the best and latest 
of our encyclopedias and dictionaries. I notice 
in the list printed at the head of the volumes 
the names of leaders in their fields. There are 
I. A. Richards, Charles Morris, S. I. Hayakawa, 
who figure as leaders in the theory of meaning 
and semantics; Iris Barry, who knows the 
movies; G. A. Borgese, the whale in compara- 
tive literature; Henry Seidel Canby, Allen Tate, 
Max Eastman, leaders among critics; Amanda 
Coomarasaramy, Kwok Ying Fung and Chi-Chen 
Wang, experts in the culture of India, China, 
all the Far East; Erwin Piscator, Sam Jaffe, 
Paul Zucker, who lead among those who know 
the art of the theatre; Helmut Kuhn and Lewis 
Mumford, who represent the genteel tradition 
like nobody’s business in esthetics, ete., etc. 

What the samplings bring up, for the most 
part, corresponds to the distinction of the con- 
tributors. Mr. Shipley has based his dictionary 
on the recognition of the ignored fact that the 
world of letters is willy-nilly a world of dif- 





ferent but inter-communicating cultures, and he 
has taken pains to give a reasonably propor- 
tionate amount of space to the poetry, drama 
and criticism of South America, India, Persia 
and China, as well as of Europe. Users of this 
dictionary will find the traditionally isolationist 
frame of mind of the Western man of letters 
challenged by a global literary awareness, and 
a feeling for the plurality and mobility of cul- 
tures and for the need to orchestrate them. In- 
deed, Mr. Shipley’s praiseworthy respect for 
individuality seems to me sometimes even to have 
overruled his editorial judgment of the manner 
and matter of his contributors. His respect for 
“the style of every contributor” has led him to 
include pieces which do not contribute to the 
function which his dictionary is intended to serve. 
I happened, for example, upon the piece on 
“Literacy.” I read it with astonishment. It de- 
plores, in the year 1943, the fact that more 
persons are able to read and write than ever 
before. The author says that’s just too bad. be- 
cause they don’t read things he thinks are worth 
reading, and that’s that. But that is. not -a 
judgment based on a factual analysis and review. 
of the matter the author is. talking about; it-is 
the dogmatie statement of a prejudice, based: on 
an ipse dixit and nothing else beside. I don’t 
believe that such statements: strengthen :a die- 
tionary intended for the uses of -this. one.. Nor 
can I see that it is strengthened by pieces of 
vague and pretentious rhetoric, such as my eye 
fell upon under the theme of “Life and. Ant’ 
The dictionary is most .efficient’ in: such: pieces 
as the discussion of “Newspapers and Public 
Taste,” which might be described as the opposite 
number to the piece on “Literacy,” or in. the 
pieces on “meaning” and “signs” and related 
subjects. The first evinces scientific intent in- 
stead of prejudice, matter-of-factness instead of 
dogmatism. The second points to definitiveness 
and conereteness of intent instead of vague 
Schwdarmerei about art and life. 

But the deficiencies are the inevitable ones 
which always come with books of this class, of 
which it is a unique variant. None can maintain 
in detail a consistently high quality. If they 
reach the over-all average this one seems to me 
to have reached, they do very well. I think that 
the editor has good reason to expect, therefore, 
that the criticism of the market will be very 
favorable. 


An Academic Approach to War 


By HARRY ALPERT 
A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR AND 

PEACE. By Mark A. May. New Haven, Yak 

University Press; 1943. 284 pages. $2.75. 

HEY have been trying to crossbreed J. B. Wat- 

son and S. Freud for many years now at Yale’s 
Institute of Human Relations. The consequences 
of this cross-fertilization are not yet certain, but 
the experiments have undoubtedly been all to 
the good, for they have readmitted into academic 
psychological respectability the elements of con- 
sciousness, purposiveness, and the unconscious. 
Such formulas as frustration-aggression, drive- 
cue-response-reward, competition-cooperation have 
become by-words of American psychology, and 
their very enumeration indicates how far psy- 
chology in the United States has progressed be- 
yond the simplistic, mechanistic stimulus-response 
concept of the behaviorists. 

The middle section of Professor May’s book 
(chapters 2-8) is recommended as an excellent 
introduction to an important new trend in Amer- 
ican psychology. Indeed, one of the real merits 
of the volume is that it summarizes the psycho- 
logical studies of the Yale Institute and of other 
American centers of social psychological investi- 
gation such as Princeton. As Director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale, Dr. May 
is in an especially advantageous position to 
present such an over-all review. 

The volume, however, has little else to com- 
mend Its main thesis, namely “that war and 
peace are basically and fundamentally the pro- 
ducts of the types of social conditioning that have 
occured in the large masses of people of the 
leading nations of the world” is contested by no 
one. Its review of theories of war (chapter 1) 
is hasty, confusing, superficial and downright 
infair to the authors considered. May, for ex- 
ample, fails to distinguish between theories of 
war’s causes and analyses of war’s effects. Much 
of ihe psychology fluctuates between obviousness 
and academic double-talk. “People are alarmed 
by reports of the operation of spies, saboteurs, 
and fifth columnists,” we read on p. 242, and ten 
pages later is the pronouncement that “whether 
one will approach a situation which is known to 
depend upon the relative 
and approach tenden- 








be dangerous will 


strengths of the avoidance 


cies; whether an individual will forego approach- 
ing a pleasant situation will depend upon a 
similar balancing of strengths.” In his discussion 
of the United Nations, Dr. May could have 
profited from Professor MaclIver’s distinction be- 
tween unities resting on the “like” and the “com- 
mon.” An important clue to an understanding 
of current events lies in the recognition that the 
United Nations may be united not so much by 
bonds of common interest, as by the convergence 
of individual national interests. 

The volume points up two unfortunate 
features of contemporary American social 
psychology: the assumption that “education” 
is an independent, self-sufficient social insti- 
tution, and the mechanical application of 
psychological formulas to social situations. 
May states that a fundamental thesis of his 

100k is that “‘social attitudes and habits favorable 
to peace can be produced by education.” The 
statement as such cannot be questioned. But it 
rails to consider the important sociological fact 
that education as a social institution is related to, 
and, for the most part, subject to, the economic, 
political, and familial institutions of a society. 
May reveals the same naiveté as those who, a 
decade ago, asked whether the school dared build 
a new social order. Sociological sophistication 
would have led to asking whether the social order 
dare build a new school. Likewise, in relation to 
May’s thesis, it is far more important to examine 
the- social, economic, political and other condi- 
tions that make peace than simuly to affirm the 
efficacy of education in bringing about the proper 
attitudes. 

The psychological formulas developed by the 
Yale Institute have been applied to a wide variety 
of situations, such as lynchings, wars, social 
movements, and caste and class relations, It is 
frequently difficult to appreciate what these 
formulas have contributed to an understanding 
of the phen a concerned. What is gained, for 
example, by «ying that “it was frustration that 
led us into the first world war” (p. 237), on 
that Yugoslavia fought the Nazis because of a 
“will to fight” (p. 218)? 

It is hoped that the Yale experiment in cross- 
fertilization of psychological traditions will not 
esult in sterile offspring. 


Blood and Thunder 


By NORA DE TOLEDANO 
AIRING IN A CLOSED CARRIAGE. By Josepl 





Shearing. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

HOSE of us who are afficionados of the deli- 

eate brand of horror dissected and dissemi- 
nated by the Edmund Pearson-Alexander Wooll- 
cott-William Roughead breed can once more in- 
dulge in our intellectual shivers 

The prolific and pseudonymous Joseph Shea 
ng has disinterred another of those fetching 
English cases of refined mental torture and blood 
and thunder meller-drammer, translated it into 
iot too obvious terms of modern psychological 
interpretation and served it up in Nis next-to- 
nest prose sty ec. 

This time the story ts of elicately born a 
bred maiden of surpassing stupidity. Usually the 
heroine of Shearing tale is a little more tha 


credibly naive. This one is so fantastically un- 


seeing. so completely lacking in the smallest in- 


stinct of self-preservation, that the author is 
forced to imply repeatedly, sorry I can’t make it 
wore convincing, but that’s the way she was. 

Make your reservations in advance and then 
forget them, for this tale is a beauty. It is 
violating no unwritten code to reveal that it is 
the story of a colossal frame-up. Richard Taylor 
wanted his beautiful young sister-in-law and he 
only: meant to break her spirit so that the young 
woman of unimpeachable virtue and no imagina- 
tion might be persuaded to relinguisiy what was 
then referred to as her all. Somewhere in ths 
course of his plotting he loses control of circum- 
stances and instead of winding up on some back 
street as Richard’s mistress, May Ty!er finds her- 
self under death sentence. This story is taken from 
court records and newspaper accounts of the day 
and it is indeed a monumental accomplishment 


to have unsnarled enough of the ith to weave 





a consistent web of provincial English scheming. 


bias and “justice” at the end of the last century. 





Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


hange of Address:—“It ain’t the hanging I hates,” the Cockney 
pPisoner remarked, “it’s the swinging to and fro.” Well, 
the die was cast on June 10, 1940, when Benito Mussolini stopped 
swinging, and declared open war. The speech that day, as John 
Whitaker, who was there at the Palazzo Venezia, recalls, was the 
most unimpressive of I] Ducé’s career. Mussolini had moved ’into 
the last chapter of his life, a sick and lonely and frightened 
old man. ... 


In ten years, since Hitler’s rise to power, he was to know 
only frustration and defeat. Once, in 1937, he confessed that 
he was going to reverse his Austrian policy, reverse the tradi- 
tional Italian suspicion of German influence. And he was 
asked: “But were you bluffing three years ago when you 
threatened Hitler with war over Austria?” “Of course I was 
not bluffing,” I! Duce replied sadly, “in 1934 I could have beaten 
Hitler’s army. . . .” é 


One thing history will put to Mussolini’s credit—he always 
knew what the score was. For all his current bombast and postur- 
ing today, as head of Hitler’s “Free Fascist” government-in-exile., 
he probably has no delusions about Empire regained. . . . In ecor- 
respondent Whitaker’s fine profile (in We Cannot Escape History), 
there is the story of If Duce making one of his great spteches, 
whipping the crowds below into a fury. And as the roar went up, 
“Ducé, Duce, Duce,” Mussolini turned to Ciano, and whispered, 





Ae 


“Is that hot enough for them, or shall I make it hotter?” ... 
Again, once as Mussolini strolled through the halls of his capital 
mansion, he stopped and looked up at one of the huge’ paintings 
in the gallery, a portrait of the magnate Count Volpi, standing 
arrogantly with his hands thrust into his pants-pockets. “TI like 
that picture of my old Finance Minister,” he remarked, “that’s 
the only time we ever caught him with his hands in his own 
pockets... .” ° 


. . Ciano saw him in 
Berchtesgaden at the time of the Polish crisis. The Fiihrer 
was in one of his temper-tantrums, crying bitterly over Polish 
. “My God!” Ciano ex- 
plained later in Rome, “the man believes in his own atrocity 


Hitler’s is a different case-history. . 


persecutions of his German people. . . 


stories!” ... 

And so Mussolini, it is reported. met Hitler in Berlin this 
week. When the Nazi parachutists deposited him at the airfield, 
I! Duce rushed to a phone and rang up the Brown House... . It 
is not recorded what was said. ... But the reai question remains 
as that German pessimist put it when the German optimist ven- 
tured to think that “Hitler’s going to lose the war’—‘Yes, but 
wnen tT” .°<» 


Serius Rides Again:—It was just about a year ago that Wendell 

Willkie asked his Stalin to see the leading religious figure in 
Russia. ... The Soviet staff took him to the outskirts of the city. 
They continued over rough and deserted roads. Finally they arrived 
at a country place and, unescorted, Willkie proceeded to walk in. 
Through unadorned, dingy hallways he came at last to a badly-lit, 
ill-furnished room—and there he found Metropolitan 
of Moscow, the most powerful church figure in all the land! ... 

One year later Sergius has been restored, after twenty lean 
years for organized religion, to the Patriarchy of All Russia. 
The catheral was brilliantly illuminated, the church dignitaries 
wore rich ancient vestments, and Sergius, walking down the flower- 
strewn path under heavy floodlights, received gold crosses and 
silver sceptres. Outside the crowd was held back by smartly 
uniformed militiamen wearing white gloves. Russia, after 250 
years, had at last robed a new Primate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. ... [From Red Square came the report that Lenin’s em- 
balmed body was madly spinning in its tomb.] 


Sergius, 


* se Pa 


he Hero in Hollywood:—Winifield Sheehan is going ahead with 

his movie production of the life of Eddie Rickenbacker, labor 
enemy No. 1 in this country. . The studios have been trying 
to get Gary Cooper to play the lead role. Union spokesmen wrote 
to Cooper and argued and protested and explained. ... This week 
Gary Cooper turned down the role of “Rickenbacker”! 


I’ and the U.S.A.:—We’re squeamish about very few things in 

this world, but one item in the press this week managed to get 
under our skin. . .. A little while ago, Paul Robeson, the cele- 
brated Negro singer and actor, remarked that “America gives 
her minority groups more of a chance than just about any countty 
on earth.” Suddenly an objection popped up—and from Ivy 
Low Litvinoff, the ex-Ambassador’s wife! Mrs. Litvinoff publicly 
argued that Mr. Robeson could hardly have forgotten Soviet Russia 
land, for there it was that all was really free! ... We don’t usually 
go in for these “bad taste” remarks, but how about géod manners, 
Mrs. Litvinoff, remember? Stalin doesn’t like talking out-of 
turm.... 


| Basarsee & Co.:—Some Washington correspondents have now 
gotten into the habit of calling Sumner Welles “the former 
Under-Secretary of State Copy editors ought to watch that. .... 
Copy editors, too, or editors-in-chief, might well check on_ their 
foreign correspondents. Two London dispatches this week flatly 
contradicted each other! Reported Geoffrey Parsons in the New 
York Herald. Tribune: “Cordell Hull’s speech last night received 
a very cool press.” ... Reported James MacDonald to the New York 
Times: “Britain applauds Hull policy speech. Virtually nowhéte 
is there heard a dissenting voice.” ... You may have seen whére 
Raymond Moley has come out in full endorsement of Governor John 


Bricker’s proposal to limit the Presidential term to one six-year 





stretch. You probably didn’t see where Rarmond Moley wWas 
“brain-trusting” Governor Bricker’s speeches! Some of the 
best news in this Fourth Estate in a long time came through this 
week with the Newspaper Guild information that the Krémlin 
Set is taking a beating in the current elections. John T. McManus 





(PM’s movie critic) is trailing Walter J. Engels. In New York, 
almost 1,000 Guild members, including a majority on four out of 
the seven large dailies, voted against the disruptive tactics of 
McManus’ New York leadership. . When k Costello’s busi 


ness connections were learned last week, one reporter listed in 
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great detail Commissioner Valentine’s ‘ations—including’ 
the liquor interests (House of Lords and King’s Ransom). The 
Times, however, didn’t think it was Fit to Print Leo Shulf 





specifi 








runs a little hang-out up on Broadway called “Genius, Ine.”— 
vhich is j about the most inaccurate name one could 
nk of week Shull continued his theatrical career with 
manifesto in the Daily Worker, attacking William Saroyan. 
Said Shull: “The only people to whom Saroyan is an idol is the 


Trotskyites and Social Democrats. They worship him. It’s gotten 
so every time you meet a worshiper, you can win a bet he’s a 


Trotskyite. They all love chaos, exquisite misery, and Saroyan.” 
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New Study Offers Evidence 
Of Hitler's ‘New Order 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


happened. The Jewish people of Europe have been 
“ausgerottet” (uprooted, destroyed). Eight million 
people have been turned into corpses or slaves. ‘As 
long as Hitler rules Europe, the living are more un- 
fortunate than the dead. 


I cannot give you here any notion of the shattering 


and for the Allied administrators to take into account in 
measuring responsibility and calculating post - war 
measures of punishment and rehabilitation. Governments 
and peoples of some allied and occupied lands are equally 
guilty with the German Nazis. Others are completely 
guiltless. 


Austria, for example, can not be regarded as guiltless. 


Cites City-by-City Crimes 
Of Gestapo and Quislings 


thousand years the most teaming center of Jewish life, 


i march of these pages. The whole thing started in Febru- _ c é ‘ . 
; HAVE just finished reading the 311 pages of Hitler’s ary, 1920, with the adoption of the Munich program of rhe author of this survey makes the flat statement: “The and though here the Jews had made their most dis- 
; i. Ten-year War on the Jews (which has been prepared the Nazi Party. Beginning with the doctrine that Jews tidal wave of anti-Semitism which has today engulfed tinguished contribution 7 . culture, here 
“4 I for the Institute of Jewish Affairs by Boris Shub). This are aliens, the Nazis began forthwith to implement this Europe, originated in Vienna. they had cing 3 co i continuously and more in- 
ie is no “wailing wall” affair. From the preface to the final doctrine step by step in proportion to their expanding Within a few days after the occupation of Austria, G. tensely than anywhere else. 
> : statistical table, this account is as cold and accurate as power. 1933 saw the beginning of the ruthless, official E. R. Geyde wrote: “In a fortnight the Jews have been Nevertheless, it must be recorded that Poland has 
a extirpation of Jews in Germany. There was the boycott, brought under an infinitely more severe regime than was _ offered no anti-Semitic Quisling. Of the 3,300,000 Jews 
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Author of “History of American Trade Unionism”; Professor of Economics, Brown University. 


NTELLECTUALS as a group are neither loved nor admired. 
usually mean journalists, scholars, economists, statisticians, philosophers, lawyers = 

and sociologists who concern themselves with social and economic problems. 

We need to distinguish between the unattached professional and those who are 

in the employ of labor organizations as economists, statisticians, public relations 

men, and attorneys. The former are “free-lancers” in relation to the labor movement, 
while the latter are “hired hands” who perform =———— — 


I 


ARH RA TTT 


the report of a certified accountant. But it has given me 
a jolt, and I must do something about it. Somehow I must 
weld this picture into my thinking about the war, about 
the Germans, about how the world is to be reorganized 
after the war. 

Strange to say, this devastating projection of the great 
shadow that has eclipsed Europe gives me a clue to the 
psychology of the Appeasers. Now that I see the Hitler 
machine as a whole, sense its clanking march over a con- 
tinent, I begin to understand the glacial slowness of 
response in ordinary folks outside of Europe, the Chamber- 
lains, the Hendersons, the nice, contented people of our 
Middlewest. The slow-motion of their minds was the in- 
evitable response to something too new in its terror. 


This thing that started in Germany and spread over 
Europe is completely unprecedented and, therefore, just 
as completely unimaginable to the ordinary decent person 
outside of Europe. Nothing like it has even entered into 
human experience. We knew about the Huns, the Tartars, 
the Russian pogroms and the American lynchings. These 
had been a part of our history. The murder, fire and rape 
vented by hot hordes of primitive warriors or by equally 
irrational mobs which gave temporary free rein to the 
beast within, were a part of our experience. We knew 
that such outbursts came and went. They were like earth- 
quakes or volcanic eruptions powered somewhere in the 
dark interior of the human subconscious. Hate welled up. 
Some town, some section, some group was engulfed in a 
flood of blood and flame. And then, because the horror 
was a natural psychological phenomenon, the emotional 
orgy had subsided, the heat had abated, life had leveled 
off. Victims had died—perhaps one, perhaps a few 
hundred, possibly thousands. But in the end life returned 
to normal. Relief could be given. Forms of justice could 
be restored. 


What the Chamberlains and Hendersons and all of our 
unconcerned Americans did not understand—perhaps do 
not even now understand—is that what we see in Europe 
is something completely different from all this. Our re- 
port, of course, is strictly limited to one phase of Hitler- 
ism. It is a pity that we have no correspondingly cool and 
inclusive account of what happened to the labor movement 
or to education or to religion. Mr. Shub’s book sticks 
rigidly to a factual tale of what happened to Jews. There 
is no theorizing about origins or motives. There is no 
plea’for action. There is nothing at all but this survey 
of the murder and rape of a group. Why this tragedy 
came and what is to be done about it—these are matters 
left to the reader. 


the withdrawal of citizenship, the destruction and theft 
of property, the denial of jobs and food, the establishment 
of the ghetto, the imprisonment, torture and murder. As 
each new country or section came under Nazi rule the 
process was repeated there with accelerated speed. All of 


i: 


"... The Jewish people of Europe, Goebbels said, 


the experiments had been made. The techniques had been 
perfected. The Jew-destroying juggernaut rolled on 
smoothly over Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, France and—in 1940—over all the 
Balkan lands, including Greece. 


reached in Germany after a year.” 

A few months later a neutral diplomat wrote: “I no 
longer try to prevent Jews from committing suicide be- 
cause there is absolutely no hope for them.” It is signifi- 
cant that the initial anti-Semitic decree that was to usher 


Phe 





have to be ‘ausgerottet', uprooted, destroyed .. .' 


in the Nazi regime was issued by the Austrian government 
before the Germans had crossed the border, 
k * x 


B* contrast, the part played by the Czecho-Slovakian 


who lived in Poland in 1939, no more than 1,200,000 are 
now among the living. In addition countless uprooted and 
hunted Jews from Germany and other lands have died in 
horribly indescribable ways in this unhappy land. But 
the whole horror has been perpetrated by Germans, The 
Poles bear no part of the blame. 

In all of the Balkan countries there were anti-Semitic 
groups ready to co-operate with the Nazis. In all of them 
there were cruel anti-Semitic performances before the 
curtain rolled up for the complete program of destruction 
ushered in by the Germans themselves. Among them the 
Rumanians have the worst record and the Yugoslavians 
the best. But everywhere local groups and _ political 
leaders must share with the Nazis the blame for unspeak- 
able crimes. Greece furnishes the only exception in this 
corner of debauched and desolated Europe. The govern- 
ment treated its Jewish citizens honorably, despite Ger- 
man pressure, and the Greek people have done their 
desperate best to alleviate the tragic situation of Jews 
under the German rule. : 

* * * 

HE story of France and Hitlerian anti-Semitism is a 

tragic tale. In a sense, French collaboration pre-dated 
Hitler. Since then there has been one little dirty and de- 
cadent anti-Semitic group after another preparing the way 
for 1940. So it happened that the Brown House of Paris was 
an important center of propaganda more than a year be- 
fore the German tanks rolled down the Champs Elyseé. 
Since then we have the extension of the German laws and 
practices enacted and implemented directly by Germans 
in the occupied area and by traitor Frenchmen in the un- 
occupied section. France has much to expiate in addition 
to defeat. 

Italy’s disgrace in this respect involves only the Fascist 
Party and its cowardly leader. Anti-Semitism in Italy 
is a completely German importation. In 1929 Mussolini 
proclaimed: “The Jews have lived in Rome since the days 
of the Kings. Perhaps they furnished clothing after the 
rape of the Sabines. ... They shall remain undisturbed.” 
It was not till 1936 that anti-Semitism was introduced as 
a Fascist principle. This thing never grew out of Italian 
life. It was borrowed from the Germans and forced on 
the Italians by the craven Mussolini. 


The serried columns of figures at the end of the 
volume are clammant computations of horror. More 
than three million dead. So many thousands here, 
so many hundreds of thousands there. In towns and 
villages, in camps and far waste places they died. 
Their bones lie rotting from the Bay of Biscay almost 
to the gates of Moscow and Stalingrad, and from the 


= * * . 
people and government stands out by reason of the 
HEN the war started there were in the. parts of Once real war had begun, the whole pulverizing courageous and persistent refusal to collaborate. During toe of Italy to the top of Norway. From the victims 
Europe now controlled by Germany something over process could be speeded up. Poland was used to the entire life of this little republic the Jews had freely one’s mind swings inevitably to the criminals. 
— I « . > . . . *,° 
. ; : serve as a hell to which Jews could be banished as lived as citizens on the same level as all others. More . oe e208 - 
How many Nazis and Nazi collaborators participated 


eight million Jews. Now there are a few more than three 
million. Of the five millions who are gone, more than 
three millions have been murdered. An equal number still 
remain in the Axis-allied and occupied lands. None of 
them, theoretically, are in Germany. Germany is sup- 
posed to be “free of Jews.” But these millions who re- 
main alive are slaves. They have been robbed of property, 
citizenship, position—even of their place in the world. 
They are hounded forth from their homes, herded in work 
squads and forced to labor for enough food to keep them 
barely alive. 
Goebbels, on February 18, 1943, described what has 


Portrait of a Labor Intellectual 


only must they compromise frequently with the 
employer, but maintenance of internal stability 
and the solvency of the union are omnipresent 


By PHILIP TAFT 


Labor leader, who thinks in less 


prelude to final destruction. It was more than a 

continental ghetto. It became a continental funeral 

pyre. The actual destruction of Europe’s eight million 

Jewish citizens has taken place since September Ist, 

1939. This book, then, is part of an anniversary 

celebration of death and despair. It marks the end of 

four years’ of humanity’s deepest disgrace. 

The methods used in the various countries varied but 
slightly with varying conditions and differing degrees in 
which the local governments and populations were willing 
to participate in criminality. This is something for us 


3y Intellectuals we — problems. 


contrast to the 


organizing 





grandiose and 


Intellectual is responsible only to his own ideals 
and to his own integrity. He is not bedeviled 
by problems such as maintaining his union or 
repelling an attack by the employer. 
drives can 
inevitable success demonstrated by the 


than 20,000 German refugees, for the most part Jews, 
found shelter here and were loyally received, supported 
and defended up to the end. When the “protectorate” was 
established, except for a minute fraction of collaboration- 
ist traitors, the whole population has refused to give even 
the slightest aid to the German policy of death and 
dstruction. The desolation visited on the Jewish part of 
the population has been ordered and executed by Ger- 
mans alone, 


Polish history offers no similar record of democratic 
equality. Though this land had been fer nearly a 


like a proper Sundayschool 


trade-union leader, the 


Extensive 
their 
inex- 


be planned and lions of 


The Coming "Jazz Age" 


HORT memories will not recall the Jazz Age of the 20’s, 
with prohibition gin and the speakeasy, the bobbed flap- 
per in short skirts and the wild new speed of the automobile. = 
But suspicions are already at large that our new “Jazz 
Age” at the end of this war would make the last one seem 
picnic. 
hibition is probably dead forever, and the auto is no longer 
a marvelous new toy; standards by which “careless morals 
and “lax conduct” are judged have shifted considerably in 
two decades. Yet will the profound emotional and physical 
and spiritual crisis of a long, vicious bloody War leave mil- 
American youth untouched and unchanged for a 
return to the old pre-war stabilities? 


in these millions of murders? How numerous were the 
Storm Troopers, Elite Guards, party members and Ger- 
man soldiers who did these men, women and children to 
death? How many of them are equally guilty with Hitler 
and Goering and Goebbels? Can millions of murderers be 
executed for their crimes? Somehow the world must come 
to a reckoning with these men. If they are not to be 
executed or imprisoned, how can they be taken back into 
a civilized world? 

In the Europe of our time, criminology has taken on 
the proportions of world politics. 


r - Page Four THE NEW LEADER Saturday, September 18, 1943 
| |The Story of 3 Million— A Cold Record of the Nazi Murder of Jews 
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Of course, the pro- 


” 






“ technical services for labor unions. The animus 
against Intellectuals is usually not extended to 
the latter group who are becoming more essen- 
tial with the increasing importance of govern- 
ment in industrial relations. 

In their hostility to Intellectuals, the attitude 
of Labor leaders is not unique. While the head 
of an international union may not find many 
areas of agreement with an “aggressive Open 


Shopper,” their mutual detestation of the In- 
tellectuals, or the “Professors” as they are now 
called, is the touch of nature that makes them 


kiy.. Although accentuated by 


circumstances, 


the ‘hostility of Labor leaders is neither new 


nor novel. Nor is it peculiar to American labor 
leaders. In fact, on a number of 


occasions 


Ernest Bevin has shown an hostility to “pro- 


* fessors’” that would gladden the heart of the 
ex-police reporters turned radio commentators. 


‘ ' Undoubtedly, much of the vt nism those raised in the Marxian tradition; in which ‘ > ‘ : , , u : 

; towards the Intellectual is d: “re- it is axiomatic that one’s opponent is either a , am generation—its direction of greater historical] consequence than the mere gaiety fringe of 

quently he is snobbish, arrogan, ceous, fool or a knave. While this approach increased ITH all of their faults—and they have many the 20's... - And however it shapes up, there will be new F. Scott Fitzgeralds to record 
and perhaps immortalize “flaming youth” and “all the sad young men”... . 


smug and ignorant. Puffed up with his own 
superiority, he is likely to be oblivious of 
the day-to-day problems of the union leader, 


more practical terms, accounts for the basic 


hostility of Labor leaders. 


Hostility to the Inteliectual was a prime 
article of faith with Samuel Gompers. To 
him they represented a serious threat, be- 
cause they sought to seduce Labor from 
the straight and narrow path of trade 
union effort to chase the mirage of So- 
cialism. As a result, the “Intellectual” be- 
came synonomous with “radical,” a believer 
in social reorganization, one who threatened 
the labor movement. 

In turn, the Intellectuals di 
situation. They became harsh 
trade union movement. Some of the criticism 
was undoubtedly deserved, but it was frequently 


stated in the polemical language common to 


d not help the 
critics of the 


the guif between the two groups, it is still 
doubtful whether the Intellectual 
iared better even if he had presented his criti- 


would have 





orable logic dear to the heart of the Intellectual. 
The cautious tight-fistedness of an international 
President unwilling to risk his membership’s 
substanee in dubious organizing enterprises 
only arouse the Intellectual’s contempt. Un- 
favorable reaction of the Labor leader to such 
a theoretical attitude must be expected. This 
feeling of rightful resentment against unjust 
uttack is frequently extended to justified criti- 
cism. As a consequence criticism, regardless of 
its merits, will be scorned and resented. This 
feeling will be fortified by the natural hostility 
of the practical man to the theorist. The feeling 
will become acute when pro- 
statisticians, labeled 
happen 
does not 





ef resentment 
fessional economists and 
“intellectuals” or “professors,” 
enforcing a government policy that 
meet with the approval of Labor leaders. 


to be 


—Intellectuals have shown as much insight 
into the problem of a war economy as any 


other group in the community. 


What are the youth saying today? One soldier, returning home for a leave, recently con- 
fessed: “There is a ‘jazz age’ now on the outskirts of every large Army camp where prosti- 
tution and other forms of vice flourish despite military surveillance. ... The end of the war 
will bring inevitable cynicism and disillusionment, not necessarily in the broad objectives for 
which the war is being fought, but in the realm of simple, human things. In the Army, the 
boy builds up illusions about his home town, his family, his girl. When he gets back and finds 
that life at home is dull, and the people around him engaged in petty bickering, his world of 
illusion collapses and he seeks escape... . 

One girl, active in the student movement (which is still barely flickering on American 
college campuses), ventured to predict that the new Jazz Age would be inevitable, “unless 
the new warld we are promised is made reality and unless there is real planning for full 
employment. Young people must feel that the government will underwrite their interrup- 
rupted careers and schooling and their families’ security. Young péople must not discover 
that the Four Freedoms were a gilded trap to make them fight a meaningless war. For 
youth especially ‘war is either a crusade or a crime.’ If they conclude it was a crime, there 
is real danger ahead, ... 

But at least so much is clear—the post-war 
that, and in all probability will take its tone from some new cultural craze—its impetus will 
a : | be something quite different from the discovery of illicit liquor by an adventurous younger 


, 


“Jazz Age” will certainly not be called 





and unsympathetic to the world of com- cism in friendlier terms. The basic difference Government policies that involve economic — ty, jned in economics or statistics. Labor leaders our society than the busy Labor leader in- 
promise and accommodation in which the in approach and outlook would have made the affairs are inevitably administered | organi- who must submit their contracts to the scrutiny volved with his own problems. 

trade union officer operates. The Intellec- development of hostility inevitable. The exi- zations which employ many professional econo- of the Board cannot but resent such intrusion . ae 

tual is likely to be more attracted to the gencies of their situation force Labor officials mists. The War Labor Board agency of the theorists. This is part of a war situation, AN the hostility to the Intellectual be elimi- 


more majestic programs of social reorgani- to take a 
zation than the Labor leader; and, being 
frequently endowed with a great sense of 
his own importance, is likely to scoff at the 
narrow and petty objectives of increasing 
the pay envelope by a few cents a day or 
the shaving of the working time by an 
hour or two. 


practical view of their activities. Not 


rm 


where many subordinate posts are held by people 






and in England the government acting through 
m 9 labor man has encroached far more drastically 


upon labor’s prerogatives. 





While the Intellectual is inelined to be 
righteous and arrogant, there is something also 
to be said in his favor. Frequently he has been 
right. While practical Labor leaders annually 
voted dewn unemployment insurance during the 


nated or minimized? To some extent, per- 
haps. More humility, more sympathetic under- 
standing on his own part of the difficulties of 
the practical Labor leader, a better appreciation 
of the contribution of the uinons to the national 
welfare would help. 
But the feeling of hostility would not be com- 
pletely dissolved, for unless an Intellectual were 
ready to stuitify himself and become a “yes 





: . HE difference m the approach of the Intel- 1920’s, the Intellectuals were broadcasting the man,” he would still be resented. 
lectual, who is often attracted to the Labor advantages of such a system. The Intellectual Yet it is well that Intellectuals continue 
movement because of an idealistic craving to and the social worker were as independent critics, eve nif it leads to the 
} make the world better and sounder, and the its chief writings influenced disapproval of Labor leaders. 
and brought movement many ringers The unions, far from being puny institutions 
SPOMUNUNMUUUUIUUAIUULAUEUVNUUUOUGUULULLULUGLUL UL LRU 2 of door-bells braved the club resting on rickety foundations, are powerful 
ie ae ; = and the blackjack to organize the unorganized. groups exercising tremendous influence in’ our 
F Professor Philip raft contributes the = And they have been helpful in many other Ways. society. They are not above and should not be 
i second in a_ series of articles on the = They have forced internal re- above criticism; when it is made in good faith 
’ relations between intellectuals and govern- = forms within their oceasional ex- and with due regard to the realities of the 
: ment experts, and the American trade- = posure of injustice in the in- problems, hostility is unfair and unwarranted, 
union movement. The first article was = iernal affairs of labor organizations have cer- Yet the situation is such that few Labor leaders 


Perlman, well-known 
New Leader's 
ago. Other 
appear in 


wrilten by Selig 
labor historian, in The 
Labor Day issue, two week 
comments and analyses will 
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these pages. = 





DONALD NELSON 


criticism more gracefully than ill-natured attacks? .. . 





GEOGE MEANY 
". . . Would labor leaders accept honest and constructive 





FRANCES PERKINS 


crisis. 
Lil 


tainly been commendable. 


Nor need 
ashamed of their position in 
They have frequently shown more 


awareness that 


Intellectuals be 
the present 


would accept honest and constructive criticism 
more gracefully than an ill-natured attack upon 
their honor and integrity. The division between 
Intellectuals and Labor leaders is perhaps 
inevitable and unbridgeable. It should not, [ 


threaten feel, be a cause for too much concern. 
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The Politics of the Anti-Fascist Underground 
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[Tog Speers | Strikes, Revolts Lead to Collapse 


| A Last Letter from Eric Knight oF hacen ane Tam oF 8 Duce 


T th By VANNI B. MONTANA 

the beginning of the War, th ain pclitical organizations of Italian anti-fascis 
and Old Man Percentage was long overdue A g g , the main pclitica 8 : wate 
to bless your farm with a few more heifers. 








in Italy 








educators and medical authorities are meeting 


{Eric Knight, the Yorkshire author of This 
even now to discuss that world, to form pro- 


Above All, The Flying Yorkshireman, ete. was 


were: the Socialist Party, the Communist Party, and the “Giustizia e Liberta.” 
There were also some other groups, like the Italian Republicans, and some impor- 





killed in an airplane crash January 14, 1943, You know, of all times, this the time to grams of how it shall be achieved, how we ke Paige . a si cig ie 
while in the service of the Army of the United have a good producing herd, for we shall must go about it, what we muct do as soon as tant individuals, like Ignazio Silone, Luigi Sturzo and Count Sforza, friendly and 
In addition, there were a number of 


cooperative with underground anti-fascism. 
small sects. 

When France was defeated, the Italian Socialist leaders moved from Paris to 
South France. Most of the “Giustizia e Liberta” 
leaders took refuge first in Africa and then in 
the United States. Some went to Portugal. The 
same can be said of some prominent Italian 
republicans. Count Sforza repaired first to 
England and later to the United States. 

Following the failure of the Popular Front 
policy and the Stalin-Hitler. pact, Pietro Nenni 


peace is here. 

No one here says: “Starve the Germans.” 
That this war will bring hatred is true. No 
people could have their homes bombed and 
their women and children killed without build- 
ing hatred. But this time England is de- 
termined on a just peace—a peace that will 

the Japs. Of course, here we are so near allow the truly great men of Germany to build 
Germany, and everyone here is determined 2 nation freed from the Junker militaristic 
control, a nation that is worthy of Germany 


need milk, milk, milk and more milk here and 
everywhere else in the world. Fresh milk, 
powdered milk, canned milk—we can’t have 
too much. It is the one bazic health food that 


we build all nutrition on. 
. * * * 


States. A year to the day from the date of 
his death he was in London working on the 
film World of Plenty, which the British Min- 
istry of Information produced and which is 
now being released in this country. 

Eric Knight was a truly bi-national person. 
He knew, understood and loved both Britain 
and the United States. He had a farm in 
Pleasant Valley, Pennsylvania—in the heart 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, rich farm 


“Giustizia e Liberta’.” As for the “Christian 
Democratic Party,” nobody had ever known 
anything about it. The political party of the 
Italian liberal Catholic was the Popular Party 
led by Don Sturzo. It is being reconstructed 
after the fall of Mussolini. 

In March 1943, the Italian Socialist Party 


LUVEOUAVOO ASAD UHAUTAEOUSOA LEU 






















T was interesting to hear what you say of 





° ” * eae — 2 


land settled by men and women of German and its scientists and artists and musicians 3 : 0 dines tenet f ine a 
descent—Mennonites, Amish, Schwenkfelders, of the past. = resigned as secretary of the Italian Socialist a aa pe Fae conan liga Me yon tae 
Hixites, Lutherans and many other sects— It is a tribute to democracy that men can = Party, and lost leadership which went back the a. en wena comenee t calle 
many of whom left Germany years ago be- get up in London even as German bombers into the hands of such men as Giuseppe Mo- re 2 i: or en io ye — gg 
cause of religious persecution. These people strike at England, and say those things. It is digliani and Giuseppe Faravelli. pn Ol Ml hig hess = ypion wan ~~ 

meeting of the fascist labor unions into 





The Socialist leaders decided not to emigrate 
= from France. Among them were the leaders 
2 of the Italian Confederation of Labor, also 
socialists, this being the tradition of the Italian 
labor movement. They felt it their duty in war- 
time to stay as near as possible to the Italian 
scene, 

However, they soon found that Vichy France 
would not allow them any political activity. The 
leaders of the Italian Socialist and Labor Move- 
ment found themselves practically paralyzed in 
Marseilles and Toulouse. 


* * * 


an indictment of Naziism that it would be im- 
possible for any of the leading thinkers of 
Germany to get up and talk about helping 
build a better England after this war. 

; » . 


anti-fascist demonstrations; on the farmers, 

to hide their produce; on all Italians to slow 

down war production and to sabotage war 
and Fascism in every way. 

The participation of the masses of the Italian 
workers in the anti-fascist fight became so large 
and important, that the leaders of the under- 
ground decided to reconstitute the old Italian 
Confederation of Labor. The announcement 
was reserved for May Day 1943. It was syn- 
chronized with special greetings from America 
by William Green, for the American Federation 
of Labor; Phillip Murray, for the Congress of 


were Eric Knight’s friends and neighbors. 
One of them wrote to him in Londen when the 
United States entered the war, deploring Ger- 
many’s actions and saying: “It almost makes 
me ashamed of my German blood.” 

Eric Knight’s answer is printed below.] OR you people in the United States who 

have German background and blood, I 
know this time must be hard. For you know 
the good things of Germany. You know that 
the militarists and Junkers have always been 
an evil influence, and that they are now 
standing solidly behind Hitler. It is hard for 
you to see people citing all Germany as a foe. 


ONDON, January 14, 1942. Dear Friends: 
I am working on a film now. It is the work 
I love and want to do, because it is about 
things that mean so much in the world— 
proper feeding of everyone, open world trade 





after the war, a great new spread of distribu- i 
tion of food that means markets for the You remember once I told you that if war HIS was the situation when the Russian Industrial Organizations; Luigi Antonini, for 
American farmer and much food for all the came, I would be the first to protest against Embassy in London released a story ac- tie a, Sead tae elet Coane Both An- 
lands here that will need it. any hysterical cruelty against the German- cording to which a “united front” had been t ee gece this tiene ptr ae hiss undererendfl 
Probably we shall be faced by a near-famine American minority. If there were such per- established between the Italian Socialist Party, preci rire cuniie shamans broadcasts 
in Europe after the war. and that is when that Naziism must die. But yet we know that secution, then we should be no better than the Communist Party and “Giustizia e Liberta’” ser yA Pr pe ae Pineal snseivanl the 
America can really save the world through there must be a truly healthy and sound Ger- the Nazis and Faccists who persecute Jewish following a meeting of their representatives at ag ey engi Mi: ai Ry toe 1948 
eee Pag ge man nation in the world after the war. There minorities or any other minorities. the Italian. border. Italian war in¢ ustry in May and June 1943. 
ae geome maees OE ued. Here in America, many newspapers were 


The leaders of the Italian Socialist Party, 
in Marseilles, repudiated this story and the 
same was done by the national leaders of 


is no silly hatred of all Germans here—but an 


: 4 ee gir skeptical abc he news of se strikes which 
undying natred of Hitler and Naziism. ske pric il about the news of those strikes hic 


had reached us through underground channels. 


We can do one of two things when this 
war is over’ overcome our natural world 


You England I find people 


are as anxious to build a good, safe, healthy, 


see, here in 


sane world, as the people in America. We are Today, for instance, I saw in London hatreds and start thinking of this world me wa ¢ the : é But in June 1943, Mussolini recognised the ¢- 
taking seriously the words of the Atlantic statues of Gluck, Weber, Handel and even as a unit of human beings and have true “Giustizia e Liberta” in France and in the 

Charter that state that ALL countries muct the great Nazi favorite musician, Wagner. peace. Or we can make a bad peace full United States. . 
have access to raw materials. That means Wartime London does not destroy those of hatred and put ourselves down on the It was later revealed that the famous meeting 

everyone—and food is the raw material we busts of great men because they are Ger- books for another war in another twenty- for the “united front” had not been held at the 

shall first need. Jt will be food taht will build mans. It is only Nazism that destroys five years. Italian border, but in Toulouse. It was attended 

the beginning of peace. It will be the basis of books and thought and art that it dare We don’t want that. We here—and you in by representatives of the Communist Party. by 


two individual socialists who had lost their 


not leave free to the peoples within its 
position of leadership in the Socialist Party and 


country. 


America—must be determined, and we are 
determined, I feel, to fight this war with every 


We can’t have too much milk, too many 


peace. 
The world can consume all the food 





eggs. : be 7 
America can produce—and for the sake of I think that it is a commentary on the strength we have, and then be as generous and therefore could not represent the party, and beg 
the American farmer and the European con- people here—that I hte ol yet heard of far-sighted in the peace as we have been de- the head of a local group of “Giustizia e Li d- 
sumer we must see that those two ends are = movement to take down or despoil termined in the war. on who had no right to speak on behalf of 
ie ‘ ° ° . > or ¢ or we ‘ tire "O's igati 
tied together. We will see that it is done. So the monuments to artists of German Well, I didn’t mean to get writing a speech. the entire organization. 
ll +t} Wk yn can f 1 the good old origin. : - Despite the protests of the leaders of the 
get all the milk you can from the good ol , I am homesick for the valley and the ali > Mb oe Phsaeeee er 
. That i , ld I wish to live i a world of #* , 5 Socialist Party and of “Giustizia e Liberta’, 
herd. = hat is a worl wish to live In—a world Of farm. We shall be happy the day we get back sue ate et. tee “unlted feont” of the “Halles 
It was good luck about the twin heifers after understanding and justice and kindness—that home. But if there is work here to be done, ne) eas 1 he a a ‘orld stain wey 
1any bull calves I can just see you js a world we must build after the war ; : F heel y : Border” made the tour of the world severa 
so many bull calves. CE ju ‘ you world we mu yuild after the war. we must do it and wait for that day. I am times for about a year 
P } Sanat | it : : oR ; ‘ A imes for ¢ a year. 
rubbing your hands and grinning about it. le great scientists of England, the re- happy in London. s ra ‘ roud city s aes rit , . a 
, . i. otaghtag ; It i ther a proud cit; Realizing that their protests were of no avail, 





, . came sme th, tune 1s af averages search men and s Soliata i P Thea . ig s ss ‘ . 
You know, you can’t beat the law of averages, search men and specialists in all lines and the to be in now. I’m glad I’m here. the heads of the Italian Socialist Party decided 
to transfer the leadership of the entire Italian 
Socialist and Labor Movement to the Swiss 
branch which had broader possibilities of work. 
This was the beginning of the great revival 
of political and labor activity which was des- 

tined to influence greatly Italian events. 

A full-fledged Anti-War week was or- 


ganized inside Italy from April 1 to April 7, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRES 
The former Lion of Rome can now be 
reached ct the home of the Jackal of 


Notes from a Furlough Diary 





(These notations are merely a record of meant so much to me, mingled with the crowds way. We want the war finished and quickly. 1942. A manifesto, distributed for the oc- 
random obsey vations made by a former con we len are the bloc dstream of Ne W York. But We want to win the peace, too, but the idea of casion, carried the following slogans: Berlin. 
tributor to The New Leader, a private in the where I had felt a kinship with all this, an quixotic gestures do not appeal to us. We want “Enough of war! Enough of Fascism!” 
Army of the United States, while on a recent emotional response, my reactions now are purely to return home as soon as possible, to patch up “Basta con la guerra Basta col fascismo.” istence of those strikes in a formal speech, and 
furlough in New York.) intellectual. what remains of our former civilian exis- The fascist police reacted by arresting thou- political character. It was the first ad- 


that Fascism 
In July, st 


As I walk along, I think: These people may tence, to start building again the living future. sands of old Italians who 20 or 30 years mission was cracking, 


Me’ it is a strange feeling to be home on work hard; they may work much harder than before had belonged to the Italian Socialist rikes intensified ali over Italy. And 
furlough, to see the life that is no !o1 gel I do. But at night they go home to their own t is a shock the first time you ; hes th Party and the allied Confederation of Labor. tegether with strikes, peace demonstrations 
mine continuing without me, to find that though beds, their own chairs, their own walls. They ae . . “Fis a tone =. nen gg m4 In the fall of 1942, just a few days before the were held everywhere. 
I have changed, the sounds and smells and are attached to some sort of permanence and ge org ed = bag Aaa haere nd death Allied Fa a toa na ” Mesth Africa, the under- Italy was the first country in this war whose 
sights of New York are still the same. It is privacy. The clothes they wear are of their Se ee ee oe vee eround Salton Socialist Dusty iannched its al- people proved to be able to break the home 
eo es = 


: zai ‘ : a, 4 es ; can understand why brave soldiers have turned 
a little frightening to think of being a civilian yn choosing: wenn astort their awn fitande : : . ; ‘ preg Saale , ‘: peer” at Bnecis 
_ : own choosing; they can select their own friends. and run in the face of a bayonet charge. When ready famous “Civil Disobedience Campaign PrERE GGUS FseeteN, 


again. The Army has become, in a short a time, And then. I look down : y uniform : > : a : ; “abet epai P mrtg -Yegiet* The chief credi , 
iain han a routine and formula. It is, per- ae ‘ * wn at my uniform. It is the you fire a rifle or a machine gun, you are merely against Fascism and the fascist war. The aim Mc's f credit for the downfall of 
ee ee eee eae ri sood uniform of a good Army. I am proud of . ; of the campaign was to strengthen the under- Fascism and Mussolini belongs to the 


haps, a sanctuary or an escape. Probably this 
sounds fantastic: an escape into a machine 
geared for death and destruction. If I could 
explain it, a service would be done to so many 


who have sons and brothers, lovers and hus- 
bands, in the armed forces. 

If I could explain it.... 

Remember the returning soldiers in the Dos 
Passos and Hemingway novels. They could 
never talk about the war or the Army to the 


folks back home. They were inarticulate before 
the overwhelming gap which exists between the 
soldier and the civilian—even between the 
trainee and the civilian. It seemed to us when 
we read those books that Dos Passos and Hem- 
ingway wcre merely creating a literary conven- 
tion in order to avoid a little work. And we 
thought that they were being that much phony 
by adding to the silent hero tradition a jigge) 
of 1920's Weltschmerz. 

Both Hemingway and Dos 
porting with absolute fidelity. 
have known this, but it has been brought 
to me with pressing clarity, these days of my 
furlough. well-meaning or merely 
curious people have asked me, “Well, how does 


Passos were 
For some time I 
home 


re- 


Scores of 


it feel like to be in the Army?” And I have 
said, “It feels fine.” But of course that was 
no answer at all. For to crawl on your belly 


for 100 yards is not fine at all. Nor does fine 
describe the surge of joy which hits you for 


no reason at all in the midst of an ordinary 


day’s routine. 


I have come back and seen you sitting at 


your desks, felt the gladness of your handshake 
I have walked along those city streets which 





‘ 


....+ We know there 





will be he 


that I am wearing it 
3ut wearing it, I am no longer the same 
The clothes, you see, really can make 


the uniform and happy 
today. 
person. 
the man. 

And this is only a very small part of it. 

I have learned a lot of things, some common- 
place, other poetic, but if you me what 
they are I will stutter a weak answer, an an- 
swer that makes you suspect my sincerity. But 
the proof of this particular pudding is that any 
soldier will tell you how impossible it is to talk 
to civilians. Soldiers wives belong to our club 
and speak our language; we frank and 
at ease with them. There is a good article in 
this subject for someone who has the time and 
the energy to write it. 


ask 


can be 


] am continually amazed at the complacency of 
And it 


has no connection with the complaints about ra- 


most civilians in regard to the war. 


tioning and so on. Everybody complains, every- 


where. Certainly soldiers do. But the people 
I’ve spoken to have no sense of shame when 
they say, “Well, let the war last three years 
more, but don’t make a deal with so and so. 
Or don’t draft fathers. Or open a second front, 
even if it means initial failure. These people 
have become used to wartime living. It has 


tragedies when casualty 
old way of life 
comfort- 


its inconveniences, its 
lists appear. But enough of the 
remains for them so that they can be 
able, psychologically, and battles are no more 


than lines on-a map. Under these conditions 
they can be very “idealistic” about whom we 
deal with in Italy or France. 

I have never heard any soldier speak that 








avy casualties.... 


acting as the intelligence for a mechanical con- 
trivance to end life. But with a bayonet, you 
are actually pushing the steel. In training, you 
actually feel it bursting through the burlap and 
cane dummy. Imagination can carry you the 
rest of the way. 

Well done, the bayonet drill has all the pre- 
cision and grace of a modern ballet. Its move- 
ments are calculated to give you the utmost 
power in thrusting, slashing, parrying, striking 
with the butt—all these while the body re- 
mains in perfect balance and in fluid motion. 
This same juxtaposition of beauty and terror 
you will find in the wonderfully tooled parts of 
machine guns and light artillery pieces. Hand- 
ling them, you are struck by the pleasure you 
fee] at their mechanical integration, by the 
boding sense that this cam will move in that 
camway to broadcast immediate death. 

The pacifist strain that once was in me still 
has enough life to stir in wonder at this. 


[' is with a feeling of return that I have picked 

up the old habit of reading a morning news- 
paper. The reward is not very great in terms 
of what I get out of the papers themselves. In 
Walter Lippmann’s phrase, they are full of 
“gossip journalism, pipe-line journalism, intrigue 
journalism. ” But newspaper reading is a 
sign of our civilization and I enjoy the feeling 
of community which reading the paper gives 
me. To be fair, there is more than this involved. 
I was moved this morning, again by Lippmann, 
who writes. “In the supreme moments of history 
terms like duty, truth, justice, and mercy— 
which in our torpid hours are tired words—be- 
come the measure of decision.” 

It takes courage to say those words today. 
Before you know it, you are being branded a 
mystic and a reactionary. I still remember the 
smug smiles which succeeded the frowns when, 
zbout to enter the armed forces, I wrote in The 
New Leader: 

“T prefer to turn to such outmoded words and 
founded on the spiritual needs of 
people, as honor, dignity, hope, love, courage, 
common reason, brotherhood, decency, the holi- 
man. These words have been met by 
snickers in a time of glib complexity. They are 
starting to have a new significance for me... .” 


concepts, 


ness of 


I have been exposed lately to direct and 
simple people whose emotions have been direct 
and open, untouched by the ingrown ideological 
suspicions current here. In many ways I have 
come to share this simplicity. Thinking of them 
and of myself, I know I do better in standing 
by my old sentiments than in joining the throng 
of “realists” turning cartwheels in the square 
of history. 





Italian 
saying 


the 
were 


ground organization and to have 
people voice openly what they 
privately against war and against Fascism. 

Y this time the story of the “united front” 

of the “Italian border” had been thoroughly 

discredited. The Communists then released an- 
other story. They said that a new meeting had 
been held, this time in Milan, among the rep- 
resentatives of the “Socialist Party,” the Com- 
munist Party, “Giustizia e Liberta’,” with the 
intervention of a so-called “Christian Demo- 
cratic Party.” The expression of this “united 
front” was a document, known as the “Milan 
Manifesto.” The Communist line all over the 
world became to support this “Milan Mani- 
festo.” 

The Italian Socialist Party repudiated 
alleged “united front” and the same thing was 
done in the United States by the leaders of 


=: HLL. 


Art & Truth 


Over the drone 
of Allied bombers 
ravaging Italy 
came the wail of 
Fascist propa- 
gandists. 

“While the U.S. 
air pirates in 
Europe destroy 
works of art and culture, 
such targets in their country. Their coun- = 
try is a jungle of concrete and steel and = 
petrol, of banks and similar institutions. = 
Their art treasures are the longest and 
most ugly bridge in the world, the highest 
and most ugly building in the world, and 
the largest and most ugly statue in the 
world. 

“It could hardly be 
these misdeeds in Europe if, for instance, 
the enormous Statue of Liberty were de- 
stroyed as retaliation for the destruction 
of ‘The Creation’ by Donatello. . . .” 

What the Axis propagandists did 
not reveal—that the Statue of Liberty 

is not an American creation, but a 

sculptured gift from France—that 

it was made by Frederic Auguste 

Bartholdi, who was born in the Alsa- 

tian town of Colmar—that Bartholdi 

had fought as a staff officer under 

Giuseppe Garibaldi, the great leader 

of Italian liberation! 


, 
this 






there 


are no z 





called reprisal for 
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Italian people and their heroic anti-fascist 
vanguard of the underground. 


FTER the fall of Fascism, the same people 
who had put in circulation the story of 
the “united front” at “the Italian border,” and 
later the story of the “united front” around 
the “Milan Manifesto,” rushed to tell the world 
that a “united front” had been formed in Italy 
by five political parties. This new “united 
front” was called the “national front.” Its pro- 
gram and purposes are the same as the German 
“National Front.” 


It is the expression of the new Communist 
line all over Europe. 
According to direct information from the 


fall of 


Underground, at the moment of the 
] 


Fascism, there were in Italy only the following 
parties: 
a) The Socialist Party, which, together with 





“united front” maneuvers, and 


its policy of 
i] obedience campaigns, the main 


lead the 





strikes and the peace demonstrations. 

b) The Communist Party, which persists in 
its policy of “united front maneuvers, and 
which has some important groups and leaders 
in Turin, Milan and Trieste. 

¢) The Action Party, a new organization 

] f intellectuals, and by former mem- 


Party and the “Giustizia 





tholics did not yet have 


a political party of their own, and the “Giusti- 
zia e Liberta’” movement had practically ceased 
t . as such, because its members had gone 
either to the “Action Party” or to the Commu. 

3. «at present tnere is a revival of “Giustizia 
e Liberta’.” 


An understanding has recently been reached 
between the Italiar ] Party, and the 











‘ t or Pa t a if 

It has been sa tion Party, with 
which Cou Sf o Lussu are con- 
nected, is made up of socialists and 
communists. The truth is that according to 
the constitution of the Action Party, no one 
belonging to, any other political party can be- 
come a member of! . 

With the Nazi invasion of North Italy, the 


Underground work is destined to acquire an 
even greater importance. It is to be hoped that 
the American Labor Movement, and the United 
Nations in general will not fail in their duty 
towards the heroic Italian Underground. 

The best to help it, is to facilitate 
its communications, to back its activities 
through intelligent radio broadcasts and te 
assure it the financial assistance of the 
labor and anti-fascist organizations abroad, 


way 
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Cheryl Crawford's New Musical ‘One Touch of Venus’ Due Oct. 7 


















mee —~ OR GY AND BESS” Producer of “Porgy and IN ANTILNAZI PLAY 
ee porn sormeemescg Bess” to Offer Lavish and , — ; : aaiieeaes 
This Week « on the Stage | * : 


Ambitious Venture 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





Chery] Crawford will present 








her new music comedy, “One 
Touch of Venus,” for its first per- 
formance Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 17, in Boston at the 
Shubert Theatre where it will re- 
main for a week and a half. It 
will reach Breadway Thursday 
evening, October 7, and the 44th 
Street Theatre will be its home. 
Miss Crawiord’s last production 
seen in Boston was the eminently 
successful “Porgy and Bess,” the 
George Gershwin folk opera 
which played nine months on 
Broadway, another nine months 
on the road, and is now in its 
limited three weeks revival at 
the 44th Street Theatre. 

Elia Kazan, gifted young di- 
rector, now represented on Broad- 
way by the Pulitzer Prize winning 






Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m, 


MY DEAR CAESAR! a la Paul Draper; but most of 
“MY DEAR PUBLIC.” A Re- the voices are not equal to the 
vusical Story. Presented by demands made upon them, A few 
Irving Caesar. Book by Irving Ff the songs hit humorous levels 
Caesar and Charles Gottesfeld. — “Rhumba Jake”; and “Our 
Songs by Irving Caesar, Sam Private Love Song” will win the 
Lerner and Gerald Marks. At Sinatra girl; but back to Willie 
the 46th Street Theatre. Howard. 

Mr. Caesar owes a lot to Willie Willie is a natural jape; he 
Howard. For Willie brings his walks, stops, looks, listens, and 
boyish ways to wag at “My Dear you laugh. His song “If you want 
Public,” and there is wide and a deal with Russia” has ’em 
instant public response. The rest howling. Usually he has ‘em 
of the evening is a different tale. howling. But once in a while you 

There is a story to this revue— remember he’s still a boy. Jokes, 
of a zipper king lured to become they say, are for parlor, bedrocm, 
an angel—he backs a so-called or bath; Willie could have more 




















































jus in ¢ sic: ‘oadway » first two, and sometimes 
eee in 8 musical on Broadway. of the first t Pegg: . “The Skin of Our Teeth” and the 
his we sort 0’ watch two plays needs the last.—JIn the six or : : = : listinguished production of “Har 
: as 7207R » aesar has . ’ . . : » 66 1S yuisne — _ : : : 
at a time. One gocd one would seven years Mr. Caesar has been Cheryl] Crawford brought“Porgy the wonderful “Summertime,” “It riet” ee Hayes, both ; ° . 
have sufficed. Ethel Shutto lends preparing “My Dear Public” for and Bess,” the George Gershwin- Ain’t Necessarily So,” “I Got “ PR sag egy, am vee vig eco Beatrice de Neergard, Naya 3elasco Theatre on Tuesday eve- 
some support to Willie Howard; his dear public, he should have DuBose Heyward folk opera, back Plenty o’Nothing” and the great oF a. os seeing sai “sg Grecia and Norman Rose, guer- ning, September 21. 
) ! ! . io . eS . é ‘ne stag’ . tllac « . fy > a - "hl, av 1c 
and Georgie Tapps, though his lined up a better cast, and shined to Broadway last Monday evening Porgy classics will be heard in ° ee ted by lovely rillas all, who defy the threats The play is by Albert and 
personality does not ooze charm, up his material, to work with foy a limited three weeks’ en- New York for only three weeks The cast is patos $4 7 ee of the Nazis in Land of Fame, Mary Bein and is being pro- 
has some good dance routines Willie Howard. evageme ‘ ne - Street before starting on a second na- Mary Martin, Kenny Baker, who th enew play about the invasion duced by Mr. Bein and Frederick 
gagement at the th Stree ing on a seconc : : : Ria Seo lel and : : 4 
° Theatre tion-wide tour, opening in Boston  !5 making his stage debut, ‘ie of Greece which comes to the Fox. 
tre. . : ’ : » Of : pe 2 ns S. -imatbishateenilbaieet SS ee aes aie 
Color and Music Frame This is Miss Crawford’s second on October 4th for two weeks. re eet who returns madd fal 
; d ’ . ¢ ‘@ . .1Y ¢ , success 
presentation of “Porgy and Bess’ Todd Duncan again has the theatre alter many  succe 
years. in Hollywood. Paula 





"T sla on the Main Stem, the first open- role of Porgy, which he created; ks 
he Great Mr. Handel ing being at the Majestic Theatre Etta Moten is his Bess, and Avon Laurence and Teddy Hart are the Jean John 


“THE GREAT MR. HANDEL.” their way. And Handel, in suc- in January, 1942, where it played Long continues as the wily featured players. 





IN PERSON 













Motion Picture in Technicolor. cess or poverty, just goes on writ- to packed houses for nine months. “‘Sportin’ Life”; Alexander Smal- 
rs ’ : : ; i i sj At the close of that run, the com- lens, the distinguished American Paar r ur - ayne VAUGHN 


PALACE.:::. 


With Handel’s music played ing his music, and his music 1 at 
by the London Philharmonic. triumphs. Until I mentioned him pany went on a transcontinental conductor wh was the original 
At the 55th Street Playhouse. just now, how many knew that tour which lasted nine months musical director for “Porgy and 


: ‘ George ad an heir—apparent more. Now, after a brief holiday, Bess,” is again on the podium. in 
The reopening of the 55th Street ne dhe sedig eg an" “ge oe ns ASTAIRE . LESLIE , 
Playhouse brings fr Mm. London more weighty later Victoria? Yet FALL SEASON OF BALLET THEA TRE ‘The SKY + THE LIPAIT ( ssf] 
L ady AND BAND 


the technicolor story of five years who has not heard Handel’s music 
featuring 















of struggle in the life of the com- especially the rich majesty and OPENS AT “MET” OCTOBER 10 


poser Handel, culminating in divine love of the Messiah! 






the first performance of “The There is goodly measure of his S. Hurok has announced that decorations and costumes are by } ' 
Messiah” in London, just two music during the course of the the fall season of the Ballet the Motleys. _ ae: a f 

hundred years ago, (One of the {jJm, played by the London Phil- Theatre will open at the Metro- Revivals of “Slavonika,” which ——_— =< a ed ZIGGY TALENT 
few sensible acts of the English harmonic, and much of it sung by politan Opera House on October has been restaged by Yura La- Gil ease wut CARY 








king George IIT was to rise and flizabeth Allan as Mrs. Cibber. 10th, a Sunday evening. The zovsky, and the “Pas de Deux’ CHESTER GRANT 

remain standing for the Hallelu- as richly endcwed with beauty as engagement will last four weeks, from “The Nutcracker Suite” ## couseum 

' jah chorus, a tradition observed she js with melodious tone. She through November 7th. have also been scheduled, as well | he pina LARAINE DAY ys 
sveY since 3 seb ‘ ae 1 ‘ aes 5 an Sucitied ak eeaitay’ Oe . | 86th 
ever since.) is a welcome comer to our shores. The season will introduce new 28 favorites of last year, “Romeo Hi rogiiay ALAN CARNEY CHARLES BICKFORD 


The picture might be described Some of the 18th century street works by three choreographers and Juliet,” “Helen _of Troy, FRANKLIN : 
Vv rj t. While cries of England are also pleas- Leonide Massine, David Lichine Apollo, Aleko,” and others. ‘ 7 es — ee ee DOROTHY KELLER 


as a psychological pageant. > I luced by Frank I 
Dancers of the Ballet Theatre roduced by Frank Ross 





- 


the off-handed snobbery of Fred-  antly sung, and ad@to the engag- and Agnes de Mille—and_ will 














































erick (a Prince cf Wales who ing background the color phctog- continue the policy of appear- Who wil} appear include Markova, An R.K.O. Radio Picture 

never became king) is shown, the raphy well catches. Quietly mov- ances by guest artists Vera Zo- Dolin, - Eglevsky, Chase, Kaye, 

senseless cruelty of his henchman ing, but intense in the inner life rina, Argentinita, and Miss de Lazovsky, Laing, Tudor, Seme- a fA js 

and the cynical indifference of the of the mild but courageous com- Mille. noff, Hightower, Karnilova, Ja- BACK THE PARAMOUNT SQUARE 
al Cheakeonh sii a @ pe ; : ” : aad . t Reed. Aliciz 7 Robbins r oS Pa 1 > 

go-getter Lord Chesterfield, yes- poser, “The Great Mr. Handel The new Massine ballet is net Reed, Alicia Alonzo, Robbins, i ROVM | WLLtAM TRACY ATTACK! TIMES 


tomanoff, Reed, Kidd and Kriza. 
Leonide Massine is listed as a 


+ 


man to royalty, there is no real makes a film you will be glad to “Mademoiselle Angot” with music 
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conflict: they too readi ly have have seen, by Alexander Charles Lecocq, set 4 — . ‘ es =o ned eet eae tet 
si ii meneame earn cm ———- = in Paris of the Offenbach period. #uest artist. ew noon. YANKS AHOY’ nn 








Efrem Kurtz arranged the score Miss Zorina will ¢ sar at the 
KATHERINE DUNHAM rem Kurtz arranged the score i orina will appear at the Raat ‘sssaeeees waenememn 


from an assortment of Lecocq’ Met between “takes” of film soon Younens It's the first of its kind in Monty 
operettas, and Richard Mohaupt to enter production in Hollywood. ; fier Cgc” ieee 


provided the orchestrations. The every glorious way...with a 
decorations and costumes are by a: 


Mstislav Doboujinsky new star merger you'll want 


David Lichine has devised a ti’ ie seni and. mmmibet Gracie 
“ t's qurtieo? 


Russian spectacle for the Ballet 
J 

















same name by Moussorgsky, with 
costumes and scenery by Nicho- 
las Remisoff. 

A third new work is “Tally- 
Ho!”, a satiric comedy which 
Agnes de Mille has choreographed 
upon music by Gluck, arranged 
by Paul Nordoff. Designs for the 


Theatre’s season, “Fair at Soro- 
Ha- 
Aa... Yo / M byé 


chinsk,” from the opera of the 
Uproariously presented by 20th Century-Fc 








ANOTHER ROXY "TALK OF THE TOWN" phage Show 


* PAUL DRAPER 
O Stars. 3 bands * CAROLE LANDIS 


“HOLY MATRIMONY" 
AND NEW STAGE SHOW 
OPEN AT THE ROXY 

“Holy Matrimony,” = starring 
Monty Woolley and Gracie Fields, 















is the new screen attraction at * A 
the Roxy this week. POPULAR PRICES Extra Added Attraction 
: ae h. : es aes : 3 A new Roxy stage revue head- * 
. Katherine Dunham, in a trop- a singing chorus and her own lining Carole Landis, glamorous CONTINUOUS JERRY WALD 
ical revue ranging from primi- dance company. 20th Century-Fox star, Paul FROM 9 A.M. AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


iw 7 ale : ale TST T P dre aT" Pe Ss F: "er. ¢ ‘TY 
tive rituals in Melanesia to The production, which makes Draper, famous dancer, and Jerry 


boogie-woogie, will begin a two its first anenaeien an edie Wold and his orchestra, accom- 
2, are P . ; ck fete Sie tial yanies the fi 
Ser oe at = Martin Beck way, toured in the Northwest last —?! film. 
eatre this unday evening spring. It has decor and costumes 


| ‘ 
Buy Bonds—3rd War Loan | Roxy ; ; Other Big Acts 
: : ee sae 7th Ave. at 50th St. 
under S. Hurok’s auspices. by John Pratt; various sie by “SEASON'S BES J i a mm > i > 2 > wt. > wt, 
Miss Dunham’s theatrical jaunt Poamitn feasts bea _ ie by SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM Po Coteeee es, Se 


through torrid zones will be ac- Donald and Mead Lux saete RRCHARL TODD presente 

companied by a rhythm orchestra among others, and Albert Arkus | Eo} HEL MERMAN HELD OVER 4th WEEK 

of 16 musicians, West Indian ¢onducting the orchestra. The ° 

drummers, boogie-w« woogie ' pit unis sts, choreography ‘is by Miss Dunham. BETTE DAVIS PAUL LUKAS 
éctlicioee ; ; in WARNE ;. HIT 


‘i io Members of Miss Dunham’s WARNER s. 
SO PROUDLY WE HAIL company include —Aigg in SOMETHING in BROS 


3 " " 
SECOND WEEK AT dieno, Tommy Gomez, Laverne <4 th BOYS W A T Cc H Oo N T H E R H ’ N E a 
MUSIC HALL wien Lucille Ellis, Lavinia or e IN ABE LY A AND HIS 
With capacity audiences greet-  yparchant. coor hg a Book by HERBERT & PERSON MAN CALIFORNIANS 
ing it as New York’s newest film 5, - Ail n "dine — et DOROTHY FIELDS SPECIAL ATTRACTION 
. ) ens, are rew a- 


as — Bp waune Ingram, Maria Montiero COLE PORTER SONGS JERRY LESTER 


hogy gate fee re sigs and Ramona Erwin. Perform- 
drama co-starring Claudette Col- ances will be sida genet endear, West 52nd St ALSO: BOBBY LANE @¢ EDNA WARD 
bert, Paulette Goddard and Vero- fnvlndtne «3 k evening, ALVIN Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
nica Lake, stays tor a second week ‘ Ce te undays, with matinees @ AIR CONDITIONED e Air-Conditioned Ss T R A N D B’way & 47th St. 
at Radio City Music Hall. on saturday and Sunday. : 
Also i ry. - = sandiaiciiaeoaae ~~ ~ AI A Re A cnr te _ 


continued on the great 


stage is the mammoth, modern- “BE 

tangiee : ~ Fhe ” -.. Should make its mark at the 

day “Minstrel Show.” produced b3 RGNER TRIUMPH”  jiajcc “Howard Barnes, Heraht Tribune ITALY SURRENDERS 

Russel] Markert with settings by ROBERT REUD and e 

Nat Karscn. PAUL CZINNER Present Film story of Italy’s collapse—General Eisenhower accepts ‘=> if 
annem — nothing less than unconditional surrender. _ 

VAUGHN MONROE AND ELISABETH BERGN ER RS x 


BAND HEAD STAGE SHOW ROOSEVELT OPENS BOND DRIVE 





















































An actress of fascination and genuine power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 














AT PARAMOUNT 
se > i © Hollywood Cavalcade arrives in Washington. 

Vaughn Monroe and his or- | !HE TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 4,?!29 by Martin vate "Plus SELECTED SHORTS 
erestra are the headline in person _AIR-" BOOTH THEATRE 45th sT.. West of B’way. CI. 6-5969 
attraction in conjunction with the COOLED Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 NEWSREEL THEATRES 
screen showing of “A Lady Takes ™ - MB 3 y ( 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
a Chance, starrine Jean Arthur a : a ) 46th St. & Bway — 72nd St. & Bway 
and. John Wayne, at the Para- The Best Musical in Town,” Winchell { 50th St., Radio City—“voad St., Newark 





eer sseeree Shin week, With THEATRE GUILD'S NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


Monroe and his erchestra art 


Ziggy Talent, the Murphy S sters , - ee SISTER _ , — 
and Phyllis Lynne. Others i 0 
person are Bob Evans and Dor- ; Star 1 ow a >uT 

09 ake | 


othy Keller 4 
Spangled 








Music by Books & Lyrics by Directed by Dances by 








Ben Grover, Annsenene. Bolle Richard Rodgers Oscar Hammerstein 2d RoubenMamoulian Agnes deMille ; : we, 
$36, 000 in Wer Bonds in Betty ifred Joseph _™ ts H = ee B'WAY at 5ist ST. Featuring KATUSHA 
oward eleste 
GARDE DRAKE BULOFF ROBERTS DIXON da SILVA HOLM In TECHNICOLOR Mystery Marvel Of 


18 Minutes at Strand 


B, &, pe a 7 t} 7 3 nil te: ST. JAMES Thea., w. 44. Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Air-Cond. 
eats, 6 a eo ISICAL HIT."—Y 
Inaugerating the ope y ( RIC HARD “KOLLMAR Presents A NEW “icecen oan 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


ken ene siti LEAR. “Ly, 70- DEO? Red SKELTON ° Lucilie BALL — sen tae sone THEATRE PARTIES 


























—" > aad te ANGELUS KOLLMA BOB Radio's Bad Little Boy pare mine , Claudette Paulette 
cai sai yn th ; ae * ~ ; t : t . too and Lyries by GEO. wan SMALL eee Gene KELL Y ‘For Me and. My sal ae * coBBARD. ogg ic oa 
radio perscnalities, am¢ en Theetre, 44th St. W. of B’way—AIR- ON NEI r Vv thetic organizations are re- 
Saleh Bdwarde, Martin’ B BROADHURST vas. at 8:30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30" rommy DORSEY np orcuestra s rroudlyWe H ae obec: sham aintiitien tate 
, - GORGEOUS ESQUIRE GIRLS o Prou y e fal parties to do so through Ber- 
om ‘G oy. laughable and bevewere nt. it’s ® IN PERSON — be all “= rec te a 2 a Be " k 5 nard Feinman, Manager of the 
a pl spel , sees ann Ke ; \ { ~ stcet I P ON THE GREAT STAGE: ’ NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 

20 presents merica s Gret 8 aiist- 
/} HORACE HEIDT Compose) ‘Ruceell 3: Solas = yr § DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
hee. a ithe gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
tai 





Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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The Doughegiris aul and His MUSICAL KNIGHTS ERANKIE GARLE | 
‘LYCEUM Thea, ti Street, East of trees. Ch tats FRED LOWERY OLLIE O'TOOLE GF; 


zs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 
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pate actively in the Mayor 


of organized labor and progressive groups for 


William C. Bullett, candid 


Saturday, September 11, 1943 


SDF News. 


NATIONAL.—Philadelphia, } 


THE NEW LEADER 








>4., branches will partici- 
alty eee aan the combined forces 
the election of 
Forum and classes 


ate for Mayor.... 


at 416 South 19th Street begin in October. ... National convention 
of the Jewish Socialist Verband meets in Philadelphia November 


26-27-28. . . . Southern St 


ates: Workmen’s Circle conference met 


in Atlanta last week and planned a campaign for organization of 


English-speaking branches 


members are called upon to aid. . . . New Literature: 
orders for Fred Shulman’s 


are being received. 
- “Race Prejudice,” by 
$17. 50 per hundred. 
mailed to 750 labor papers, 
. Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: Au 


S.D.F. branches and 
Increasing 


“The Meaning of Social Democracy” 


in several states. 


These retail at 5 cents; $3.00 per hundred. 
August Claessens, retail at 25 cents; 
Orders are pouring in; copies are being 


thanks to the Jewish Labor Committee. 
gust Claessens speaks at the War Bond 


Rally of the Workmen’s Circle Branch on Friday, September 17, 


9 p. m., at 201 South Third 


Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Conference to Combat Race Prejudice and 


Conflicts, September 24-25, 
for program to 7 
Trade unions, fraternal, 

sending credentials. All S. 
resented. ... 
22. ...8.D.F. Branch in t 
Monday, Sept. 20, in the 


activities will be discussed... . 
Isaac Hochman 


welcome home party for 
The Polish Ambassador 
edged what he calls “the 


East 15th 


City Executive Committee meets 


Send 
City. 
are 


Rand School Auditorium. 
Street, Room 200. New York 
p’ itical and educational groups 
D... and J.S.V. branches must be rep- 
Wednesday, Sept. 
he Amalgamated Houses, Bronx, meets 
Assembly Room. Fall plans for many 
Vladeck Branch is arranging a 


in the 


in Washington has cordially acknowl- 
inspiring and beautiful message” ad- 


dressed to the Polish people by the Social Democratic Federation 


on the fourth anniversary 
the Second World War. 
eabled to England, where tl 


and means will be found to make it 


Poland as well as to the Pol 


He informs us that the 


Poland, which began 
message has been 


of the invasion of 
1e Polish government in exile is located, 
known to the population of 
ish fighting forces on various fronts. 





But the Danube 
Stili Will Be Blue 


You’ll address letters to 


instead of Vienna and to Moskva 


official spelling used in the coun- 
try concerned if that nation uses 
the Latin alphabet,” said Director 
Meredith F. Burrill of the Board 
on Geographical Names, a section 


Wien 


instead of Moscow, if you want ee sgh : 
to do it properly after the war. of the Department of the Interior. 
a Government agency suggested “Figure out the delay and 
this week. , confusion in our own post offices 
“The preferred form of address- when a letter is addressed to 


ing a communication to a foreign 


city after the war should b 


Citta del Lago Salato, the 


e the Italian for Salt Lake City.” 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Strikes a Happy Medium 


...not 
...noft 


...if’s just right! 


LAX 


“a 


too strong! 
too mild! 





AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution, use only as directed 




















ERIC KNIGHT is the author of The Flying Yorkshireman and other 
noted stories. A Major in the Army, he was killed recently 
when his plane, en route to North Africa, crashed. 

PHILIP TAFT collaborated in the standard History of Labor in the 
United States and was co-author with Selig Perlman of Vol- 
ume 4, covering 1896-1932. He is the author of a volume on 
Labor Economics, recently published by Stackpole. 

VANNI B. MONTANA is the secretary of the Italian Socialist 
Federation in the United States. 

HORACE M. KALLEN, Professor of Philosophy at the New School 
for Social Research, recently published his two volume study 
Art and Freedom. 

HARRY ALPERT has taught Sociology for many years at the City 

College of New York. He is the author of a book on Emile 


Durkheim, the noted French sociologist. 
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OPA Study Discloses 
Incredible War Profits 


(Continued from Page One) 

more than 50% on every dollar of investment they 

ever put into the business. Two such years and the 

manufacturers are on velvet for the rest of their lives! 

“In general,” the study reports, “returns on net worth 
(investment) were about twice the returns on net sales. 
From an average of 6% for all 55 companies in the 
years 1936-1939, it rose to 22% in 1941 and tq over 
26% in 1942.... In 1942, almost nine-tenths of the com- 
panies earned at last 10% (on the stockholders’ invest- 
ment), and more than half exceeded the 20% level. 

The OPA study shows three breakdowns of the 
companies which offer very interesting sidelights 
hosiery for the woman going out to buy stockings. 

The first breakdown is between large and small com- 


55 
on 


panies. A large company, under the OPA’s definition, 
is one having assets of a million dollars or more. A 
small company is one having assets under a million 
dollars. 

The 31 small companies exceeded the 24 large com- 
panies in increasing their war profits over pre-war 


years. The small companies went up 487%. The large 
companies went up 396%. 

The second breakdown is 
seamless hosiery. The 10 
hosiery broke all records for 
704% The 45 firms making 
went up 358% 

The third breakdown is among branded, semi-branded 
and unbranded makes. OPA explains branded as being 
nationally-advertised brands, unbranded as bearing no 
brand names, and semi-branded two or more lines 
put out by the same manufacturer in which one line 
is an advertised brand and the remainder unbranded 
lines which dealers offer as a substitute, usually with 
the explanation “these are made by the same company.” 

The largest increase in war profits was registered by 


between full-fashioned and 
companies making seamless 
war profiteering, going up 
full-fashioned stockings 


as 


the semi-branded lines with a rise of 684%. The next 
largest rise was made by the unbranded lines with ai 
increase of 373¢:. While the branded lines made the 
smallest increase with 290% 


From these figures it would seem that the large com- 
panies which make nationally-advertised brands of full- 
fashioned hosiery are the ones which have gouged the 


stocking-buying public the least. This is further borne 
out by the OPA’s figures on return on sales, that is, the 
pecentage of profit in each dollar of sales. The 15 lines 
of nationally-advertised brands (all manufactured by 
large companies) consistently through the years have 
shown the smallest profit margin on each dollar of sales. 
In the pre-war years, their average was 2.6%. Now it 
is 10.14%. The semi-branded lines are getting 20.8% 
and the unbranded lines are getting 13.2%. 

The most interesting commentary on the OPA study 


came from one of those who compiled it, toit: 


“The hosiery manufacturers themselves were 
astounded when we showed them our figures. They 
didn't seem to realize how well off they were!” 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
ing against us or face the might of an Anglo- 
American combination in the post-war world. 
It might be apropos to point out that the 
warfare 


eonduct of political 


and the Balkans. That is the sphere Russia 
would like to carve out for its own in the 
post-war world. 

That Stalin understood Churchill’s speech 


as we know it and the calling in of Russia to share the Italian 


today is a Soviet invention of the 20th Century. currender is evidenced by the realistic fact 
For a quarter of a century, the Soviet Union that immediately after these events and tor 
has conducted political warfare against the the first time Stalin made a cooperative re- 
rest of the world, developing it to fine art. sponse to our efforts to have him join us in 
But, as usually happens when a nation develops tripartite discussions and agreements in a 


a new war invention, 


adopt it as their own. 


levels quite apart from our 


it doesn’t take the 
of the world forever to catch up with it and 
Thus, 
learned how to conduct complex political war- 
fare on two or three planes simultaneously on 
military warfare. 


rest’ situation which will call for Russia’s giving as 
well as getting things. 


we, too, have which on the part 
Department arises 


first in all 


This is a course of action 
ot Roosevelt and the State 
out of placing America’s self-interest 


And what is the point of the Soviet Union’ considerations, just as Stalin has consistently 
: 2 ¢ Sov on’s iF : se ; re 
ae ac Ssias sell-1 ‘est s In ali con- 
current political warfare? Its objective is placed _Rus gd self-interes arnt Rida igs 
aimed against the small state f Europe par siderations. If it was not criminal for Stalin to 
a s sma $s $0 “Ope ar- . +} } 
’ “ ; 2 possibly be PE 8 
ticularly against the governments-in-exile, with de _ “ tone peneiny & cr weed 8 
the sineention of Genuien Sieatiin ; criminal for Roosevelt and the State Depart- 
Th At a i ‘ a nl . ‘ i th ment to do so—except in the minds of persons 
Pre siege a : ede! AM eset Deel ide a csllie sacy who, whatever they may say on the conscious 
leadership of Benes, who have fallen in line 1 : ; ‘ee ded: oath! oo 
with Russia’s desire to annex the territories evel, on the subconscious leve Sige aa 
of Poland, Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia, Russian self-interest first and above that of 


and to exercise a hegemony over Central Europe 


Anerican self-interest? 


Labor Draft Splits Administration 


(Continued from Page One) 

penalties for serious offenses.” 

On the two items of greatest political inter- 
War 
picked up the ball and carried it for a draft of 
fathers and for a universal labor draft. 

On the subject of drafting fathers, 

lective mind of Congress was obviously chaotic. 
Most Congressmen appeared to have returned = go 
to Congress with at least half-formed intentions 

But they 
subject to every fresh item of war news 
in the wind, are 


inal 


ést to the Congressmen, 


of voting against it. 
viously. 
from abroad, and, 
carried with it. 


The news of the bitter fighting around § 
did more to persuade Congress to favor a draft 
of fathers than the eloquence of Lieut. 

deputy 
Senate 


Joseph T, 
testifying 
Committee. 


McNarney, 
before the 


The subject of the universal labor draft takes 
second rank in importance on Capitol Hill. 
Austin-Wadsworth Bill, 


ponents of the 


bering that the President before passage of the 
Act suggested 
are 
President is still in favor of 


Connally-Smith 


as a possible compromise, 


story that the 
measure. 


the 


like a leaf 


That there is White House support for the 
bill is self-evident in the light of the activities 
of Assistant President James Byrnes in actively 
pushing the measure. But this may be no more 
than a trial to how strong labor protest 
might be. If it really gets strong, Byrnes prob- 
abiy will be ieft holding the hot pctato as best 
he can. If not, the President appears ready to 

along with it. 

It is rather interesting that opposition to the 
Austin-Wadsworth Bill in White House circles 
comes principally from Bernard Baruch, who 
probably is the most intelligent conservative in 
Washington. 


Department 
see 


the col- 


are, again ob- 


Salerno iy 
There is a strong danger that war contractors 


who have been slipping defective war materials 


Gen. P , 
chief of staff over on the Government and otherwise defraud- 
Military Affairs ing the United States may escape the danger 


to them inherent in the Act of 1863 authorizing 
private citizens to sue for damage in such cases 


Pro- and keep half the amount recovered. 


remem- The bill introduced by Senator Van Nuys 
would remove the incentive for vigilance by 
the labor draft private citizens by limiting such suits to per- 
spreading the sons capable of furnishing original information 
the to the Attorney General and cuttin» the reward 

of the private citizen from 50% to 10% 


Philly Labor Rallies to Bullitt 


(Continued from Page One) 
is best refuted by the 
Jugera 
in 

Bullitt, a 


Semitism, 
Blum’s book, l’Histoire 
Judge), recently published 
an introduction by Mr. 
personal friend of Blum. 

Bullitt’s consistent 
long series of warnings to t 
to prepare for a war 
anti-Nazi speeches in 
ment by Mr. Roosevelt ar 
the slur about his war 

Fortunately, the 


is not great here, except in the } 


anti-Fascist 
American people 


he 


against 
1940 


e 


views, 


influence of the Communists 


and 


the death 
By careful 


Acting Mayor 
Mayor 


ber, he became 
last year of 


upon 


fact that Leon Lamberton. 


(History Will fence-sitting and assiduous cultivation of party 
Canada, carries support, he rallied “The Gang’? around him 
close and and obtained the grudging indorsement of 
Joseph N. Pew, oil executive and boss of Penn- 

record, his  sylvania Republicanism. 


: peop Philadelphia faces a major crisis in its 
the Axis, his affairs. Decades of bumbling inefficiency 


his indorse- and colossal grafting by the City Hall ma- 
ample answer to chine have left the city years behind the 
times. The noisome water is a national joke. 


The sewer system is antiquated; housing is 


National Mari- inadequate; the city debt is inordinately 


time Union and some branches of the Steel high. The wage tax is a cancerous irritation 
Workers and the Radio Workers. The Commu- to all income-earners. At present the city 
nists have chosen for their “independent” can- is riding the crest of war prosperity, but 
i ilicé entity, Jules C. Apercauph, ‘ a 
didate a political na fules npercenp the post-war outlook is bleak. Failure to 
of the Jewelry Workers. ye , ‘ ‘ 

The Republican candidate, Acting Mayor capitalize on the industrial upswing that 
Bernard Samuel, is seeking election to a full is anticipated after the war would be ~s- 
term. A veteran ward leader and Council mem- astrous for the city. 
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LIBERAL CASH BENEFITS 


Paid in Event of 

Accidental Death or Dismemberment, Loss of 
Time Due to Accident or Sickness with Pro- 
vision for Medical or Surgical Care and Hos- 
pitalization—and Special Maternity Benefits 





THE GREETING! 
Rubberized Novelty 
Workers’ Union 
Local 98, I.L.G.W.U. 
greets on Labor Day all 
the workers of the world 
with a speedy victory. 


DANIEL NISNAVITZ 
Manager 


Conference to Combat 
‘Race Prejudice and Conflict 


Friday, September 24, 8:30 P.M. 
Saturday, September 25, 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Topics: 
THE PROBLEM OF RACIALISM — THE NEGRO AND RACE 
RIOTS — ANTI-SEMITISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE — 
LABOR AND INTERNATIONALISM 
Speakers: 
Prof. E. C. Lindeman, New York Schoo! for Social Work 
A. Philip Randolph, Int’! Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
Horace Kallen, New School for Social Research 
Judge Matthew M. Levy 
Algernon Lee, President Rand School of Social Science 
Harry Paxton Howard, Author 
Dr. Israel Knox, Editor, Workmen's Circle 
Gerhart Seger, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
Leon Dennen, Journalist 
August Claessens, Exec. Secy., Social Democratic Federation 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Chairman, Fed. 
And others 
PEOPLE'S HOUSE AUDITORIUM, 7 East 15th S#., N. Y. C. 


Social Democratic 
Delegates from numerous trade unions, 


Call 


Social Democratic 


Auspices, Federation 


labor fraternal and liberal 


Non- es welcome. [ groups. 
Tickets: For all three sessions, 50¢ Single admissions, 25¢. 
Send for tickets to Room 200, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
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SOCIETY, Inc. 
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A Co-operative Fire Insuranc 
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by Workingmen 
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HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR 
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Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
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| FOR A FREE ITALY 
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COUNT CARLO SFORZA 


ian 4 \mbassador to France 


LEON HENDERSON 


Administrator OPA, Director Board of Editors, 
Research Institute of America 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Union Democ rat 


JAMES BATTISTONI 


National President, Mazzini 


Sunday, September 26, 1943 -- 8 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 7th Ave. and 57th St., New York City 


Former lta oreign Minister anc 


Former 


National Chairman, for Action 


Society 


TICKETS (including tax) 
First tier boxes $27.50 (8 seats). Parquet $1.10, Second 
er boxes 94c, Dress circle 83 Balcony (unreserved) 55c 


MAZZINI SOCIETY and DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
ible at New York Ui ‘6th St.. PLaza 8-0703; 
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Master’s Voice.” 
Life Is Better,” 


Jim Rorty 
consumer problems. 
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la New Feature! 


TO THE GALAXY OF STAR CONTRIBUTORS WHICH 
THE NEW LEADER HAS BEEN PRIVILEGED TO 
PRESENT TO ITS READERS, A NEW NAME 


JAMES RORTY 
America's No.1 Crusading Journalist — author of “our 


the history-making expose of advertising swindles, “Where 

one of the outstanding social documents of the depression, 
and “American Medicine Mobilizes,” an authoritative study of doctors and 
quacks—-will write a regular column for The New Leader! 


pulls no punches—and on the issues which concern the millions 
most closely — food, health, advertising, medicine, and a whole host of vital 
Collaborating in the analyses will be N. 
M.D.... The New Leader brings you once again a unique and indispensable de- 


Read The New Leader for James Rorty's Column! 


and the other leading columnists who appear regularly only in these pages: 


W. H. CHAMBERLIN, “Where the News 
W. E. BOHN, “Home Front.” for chatty journalistic adventures with the editor. 
JONATHAN STOUT, “Washington Comment,” for national exclusives. 
MATTHEW LOW, “Inside and Out,” for controversy and political warfare. 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, for personal notes of an historian’s 
DANIEL BELL, “Clippings & Comment,” 
MILTON KONVITZ, “Our Civil Liberties,” 
a weekly review of all the Global Fronts, giving 
you all the news you may have missed.... 


"The New Leader Is Indispensable" 
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Philip Norman, 


Ends,” for the meaning of headlines. 


Diary. 
for sharp trend-spotting. 
for the front at home. 














Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Why Fool Ourselves About Stalin? 


[' was once said that Macaulay’s idea of hell 
would be to hear fiends misquoting history 
and to be unable to correct them. 

But the British hictorian lived before the days 
of Ministries of Information and_ supposedly 
omniscient syndicated columnists. Had he lived 
in our time he might well have felt that the fiends 
had already appeared—in human form. 

Here is Brendan Bracken, British Minister of 
Information, celebrating a brief visit to New 
York with the breathtaking statement: 

“Soviet Russia has never broken its word.” 

This would be a pretty reckless claim to make 
for any great power. Made on behalf of Soviet 
Russia, it is simply absurd, as I shall presently 
cite chapter and verse to show. 

Dorothy Thompson was quick to catch up Mr. 
Bracken’s refrain. 

“Russia has indeed never broken her word nor 
changed her policy,” she recently informed her 
readers. This was going Mr. Bracken one better. 
Any informed student of Soviet foreign policy 
knows that there are at least five clearly dis- 
tinguishable phases in its evolution, each of which 
represented considerable modifications in the 
orientation and methods and practices of its 
predecessors. 

* 

he first phase, from 1917 until 1921, was 

marked by a Messianic faith in the coming 
of world revolution and an open identification of 
the Soviet Government with the Communist par- 
ties which, under publicized instructions from 
Moscow, were employing every conceivable means 
of violence and intrigue to set up revolutionary 
dictatorships in their respective countries. 

The second phase, from 1921 until 1934, might 
be described as defensive isolationism. Support 
of subversive movements abroad did not cease; 
but became more discreet. The Soviet regime 
sought security not in any ‘broad system of collec- 
tive guaranties, but in individual pacts with 
neighbor states. 

Then came the phase of the Popular Front and 
of collaboration with the League of Nations, so 
often denounced in the past as an organization of 
capitalist bandits. 

During the fourth phase, the phase of the 
Stalin-Hitler entente, all the fine talk about “col- 
lective security” and “respect for the rights of 
small nations” was put away in mothballs and 
the Soviet Government embarked on a career of 
hardboiled, predatory imperialism. 

Finally came the fifth phase of military co- 
operation with the Western democracies. This 
phase, it should never be forgotten, was initiated 
not by Stalin but by Hitler, through his attack 
on Russia. It is anyone’s guess whether this fifth 
phase will be any more lasting than its predeces- 
sors, 

While Mr. Bracken and Dorothy Thompson 
commit themselves to the daring proposition that 
the Soviet international record is comparable 
with that of the legendary George Washington 
of the Cherry-Tree, Mr. Blair Bolles puts on a 


show of objectivity and approaches the subject 

in a recent issue of The Nation with the air of a 

distinctly friendly Daniel come to judgment: 
“Russia [according to Mr. Bolles] in the 
main has honored its treaties. Perhaps it 
permitted the American recognition agree- 


ment to be violated by Comintern agents 
and it seemed to repudiate the treaty with 
Finland which settled the winter war. But 
aside from: these two instances, its cdiplomatie 
record is clear. It consistently upheld its 
commitments in the League. And—to ou 

hurt, but to its own honor—it has 

faithful to its neutrality pact with Japa 

“No, never,” say Mr. Bracken and Miss Thomp- 
sen in a resounding bass chorus, in commenting 
on the impious suggestion that Stalin has some- 
times defaulted on diplomatic checks. “Well, 
hardly ever,” observes Mr. Bolles in a slightly 


lower key. 


remained 


N°’ let’s look at the record, which is, or ought 

to be, equally available to Mr. Bracken, Miss 
Thompson and Mr. Bolles. 

In 1920 the Soviet Government recognized the 


independence of Georgia, a small country in the 
Caucasus which had a democratic socialist gov- 


ernment. In 1921 the Red Army marched in and 
Georgia was duly transformed into an affiliated 
Soviet Republic. 

The Soviet Government repeatedly professed 
the greatest respect for the territorial integrity 
of China. But, by the convenient method of send- 
ing in the Red Army and thereby giving a puppet 
government a chance to clamp down its authority, 
the huge area of Outer Mongolia has been de- 
tached from China and added, in fact if not in 
name, to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government, one of the first coun- 
tries to sign the Kellogg Pact, was also the first 
country to break it, by using’ armed force in its 
dispute with China over the Russian rights in 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929. Litvinov 
earned much credit as an “angel of peace” among 
wooly-minded Western commentators by initiat- 
ing and pressing through to conclusion treaties 
of non-aggression and neutrality with the Wes- 
tern neighbors of the Soviet Union, Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland. Stalin broke 
every one of these treaties that it was psysically 
possible for him to break. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Bolles was merely 
ignorant or was cynically humorous when he said 
that the Soviet Union “consistently upheld its 
commitments in the League.” 

Has he forgotten so seon how the Soviet 
connection with the League was terminated— 
by a unanimous vote of expulsion for its 
unprovoked attack on Finland, an attack 
which copied the infamous Hitler technique 
of first slandering and then assassinating 
small nations down to the last detail? 

And Stalin himself would have a good laugh 
if he could read Mr. Bolles’s naive suggestion 
that it is “honor,” and not obvious selfinterest, 
that keeps him out of the fray with Japan. 


Ba * 


[' is unfortunate for the state of our public 

opinion that not one of our widely syndicated 
commentators knows the Soviet Union well en- 
ough, either from personal residence or from 
study, to make his or her views on that subject 
worth the paper they are printed on. 

Still the facts which I have cited are not 
secrets. That they should be so generally ignored 
in comment on our relations with Moscow reflects 
more than ignorance, It reflects a dangerous 
moral obscurantism that found its crudest ex- 
pression, perhaps, in Mr. Joseph E. Davies’ 
lamentable adventure in Hollywood. 

It is high time that the bland assumption that 
anyone who opposes all but submission to Stalin’s 
predatory imperialism is ipso facto a blind reac- 
tionary, should be challenged. Recently Drew 
Pearson suggested that it was a grave sin of our 
State Department not to have made itself an 
accomplice in p'racy by turning over to the Soviet 
Union some ships of the Baltic Republics which 
Stalin annexed. 

Now the Soviet Union has no more valid claim 
to Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and its other an- 
nexations during the period of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact than Germany has to Czechoslovakia, and 
there would be no more justification for turning 
over to Stalin assets of the Baltic States in this 
country than there would have been for giving 
Czechoslovak assets to Hitler. 

It is a curious symptom of the moral and 
logical confusion that often crops up in times of 
stress and strain that the same people who 
preached the fatal consequences of trying to 
appease Hitler now, without any sense of in- 
consistency, are for all-out appeasement of Stal- 
in’s territorial demands and fall into the habit 
of assuming that our Government must be wrong 
and Stalin must be right on every disputed issue. 

It is futile and childish to keep on trying 


to fool ourselves about Stalin’s essential 
characteristics as a hard-boiled, ruthless, 
astute and utterly unscrupulous dictator 


whose road to power internally and externally 
has been strewn with broken promises. If 
we gauge his personality and methods accu- 
rately, we may devise realistic formulas for 
living together in the same world. If we build 
him up as a compound of Sir Galahad and 
George Washington of Cherry-Tree legend, 
we are in for some dull thuds of disillu- 
sionment, 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT SPEAKS 


} nigra OF STATE HULL suffers as 

radio personality because he lacks the 
voice of a Roosevelt and the clipped and classic 
literary style of a Churchill. In appearing 
before the nation last Sunday evening he was 
held down by another sort of restriction. He 
spoke officially for the State Department. He 
knew in advance that his address would be 
scanned for hidden meaning by every nation 
and every group in the world, No doubt every 
word which he uttered was subjected to scru- 
tiny and correction by the experts of the de- 
partment. All of this does not make for 
rabble-rousing eloquence. It does not even 
permit unlimited promises of felicity to man- 
kind all over the world. 

This account of the State Department’s 
attitude toward world policy was, moreover, 
quite obviously aimed at the United States 
Congress. The members of the national legis- 
lature have before them various measures pro- 
posing American cooperation in international 
action to prevent war. Mr. Hull emphasized 
the fact that the experts of his department are 
working on the problem which this proposal 
presents and that members of other depart- 
ments and leaders of public opinion are col- 
laborating in these studies. The process is a 
developing one. If we had a different sort of 
Secretary of State, a man, let us say, like 
Woodrow Wilson, who would suddenly appear 
with a complete constitution for a world 
union in his hand, we may be sure that we 
should repeat the tragedy of 1919. Mr. Hull’s 
method, though less dramatic may lead to 
happier results. Congress will go on to debate 
its various proposals. The Secretary will make 
his statements from time to time. The upshot 
may be—is certainly designed to be—an inter- 
national policy with a unified government be- 
hind it. 

In the meantime, the Secretary’s critics 
should note that his outline of the essentials 
of world organization are adequate to the task 
of banning “the monstrous specter of war.” 
He clearly envisions a union of nations with 
a system of courts and sufficient military 
power to enforce its will. The bare essentials 
are mentioned with the purpose of focalizing 
official and unofficial opinion. Thus the demo- 
cratic process will go on. 

A public official is not to be judged on the 
basis of his entertainment value. Secretary 
Hull’s contribution to our national life can 
best be evaluated after the peace terms have 
been drawn up. 





WALLACE'S WAY OF WINNING 

HE part which Vice-President Wallace 
plays in winning the peace places him in 
the forefront of American political leaders. 
He speaks definitely, thoughtfully and coura- 
geously. Less than anyone else now in the public 


eye is he content with ear-filling phrases. Such 
words as liberty, freedom and democracy he 
translates into terms of the ordinary man’s 
life. He names the threats to international 
peace and domestic happiness. 

In his Chicago address on Saturday night 
the Vice-President was especially definite and 
especially militant. He pictured exactly what 
we shall experience after the war unless the 
people through governments are able to con- 
trol the monopolistic concerns which tied up 
trade and manufacture before the war. If 
business i s in the unrestricted hands of 
cartels we shall go on having such cases as 
that of Standard Oil and I. G. Farben. The 
New Leader was the first newspaper to expose 
how this international combination prevented 
the expansion of the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. According to agreement, the great 
American concern was under the thumb of 
the German trust, and the Germans took 
orders from the Hitler government. Here in 
the United States we were prevented from 
making rubber because Hitler forbade it. 

After the address Mr. Wallace gave the 
public proof that he spoke from exact knowl- 
edge. An official of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey attacked his statement with the 
usual bland pro*«ssion of innocence. Mr. Wal- 
lace replied with precise references to the 
international agreements and to the acts 
whereby Standard Oil had prevented Amer- 
ican concerns from proceeding with rubber 
production. The man knows what he is talking 
about. He does not pull his punches. 

Contrary to the suggestion of The New 
York Times, this discussion of cartels is quite 
different from the old fulminations against 
selected capitalistic devils. The Vice-President 
traces accurately the causal lines which con- 
nect the cartels, the welfare of the common 
man and the danger of Fascism and war. This 
is the real source of danger. Uncontrolled 
business causes depressions; depressions cause 
poverty; poverty gives the Hitlers their 
chance; the Hitlers start wars. This is the 
central nexus of things that we should all 
keep our eyes on from now until the post-war 
set-up is worked out. 

To solve the problems involved the new so- 
ciety of nations must be much more than a 
league of governments carrying on diplomatic 
negotiations. Here are Mr. Wallace’s words: 
“International organization can build perma- 
nent peace only by serving continuallly the 
needs of the common man everywhere for jobs, 
opportunity, health and security.” We must 
have a United Nations control of life that will 
serve these purposes. Nothing less—nothing 
weaker—will do. Unless we build this sort 
of world combination the next war will come 
as surely as this one did—with greater speed. 





ARMAMENT PROFITS 
HERE is somethingly disarmingly naive 
about the way in which armament manu- 
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facturers go after profits. The stories of 
Jonathan Stout in The New Leader reveal 
from week to week the enormous figures 
reached by these rewards. They would mount 
up even higher were it not for the Renegoti- 
ation Act, passed by Congress. Hearings on 
proposed amendments to this act are now 
proceeding in Washington. It is a pity that 
all citizens cannot read the reports of these 
sessions in full. 

The Contracts Renegotiation Act was passed 
to curb profits which were shamelessly out of 
line. When our armament’ program started 
back in 1940 the Army and Navy naturally 
wanted to get things going as rapidly as 
possible. Costs were less important than 
speed. So contracts were signed without care- 
ful checking, and wheels began to turn. The 
Renegotiation Act gave the supply depart- 
ments of services the authority to re-examine 
the terms of such agreements and scale down 
the prices. Even in cases where every precau- 
tion has been taken it often turns out that as 
production proceeds it is possible to cut down 
costs—and, consequently, a review of prices 
is in order. 

Despite the care of the Army and Navy ex- 
perts acting under the authority of the Law, 
profits are still more than generous. The 
leaders of the manufacturers are, however, 
dissatisfied. During the congressional vaca- 
tion these men have not been idle. Upon their 
return to Washington, the legislators were 
met by smiling lobbyists with well-considered 
amendments to the Renegotiation Act in their 
hands. 

At the opening hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House a rep- 
resentative of the Army testified that revision 
of price schedules under the law in question 
has saved the citizens of the country more than 
$4,000,000,000.00. The plea of business leaders 
that the careful business methods of the Army 
and Navy men prevented the companies from 
laying up sufficient funds for post-war recon- 
version was met with the simple statement 
that that matter is no concern of the fighting 
forces. In the meantime a story gained cur- 
rency that the manufacturers, anticipating 
success of their campaign to amend or repeal 
the act, had already begun to sabotage the 
renegotiation proceedings. This report has 
created such an antagonistic effect that 
prospects of drastic change are rapidly dis- 
apearing. 

The picture presented by lawyers and 
manufacturers before the Ways and Means 
Committee is an instructive one. The concerns 
represented by these men are making such 
profits as no concerns anywhere ever made be- 
fore. But they are not satisfied. They want 
more. When they present their claims they 
will not bear the light of day. Even the Con- 
gressmen most favorable to them are put to 
the blush. But no Congressman suggested a 
Little Steel Formula for Big Business. 
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How Should Negroes Fight for Their 


Rights@--A Reply 


From MILTON R. KONVITZ 


To the Editor: 


from Konvitz 


than legislation and 


bring it about or to confirm it, 


McCallister 


Hails Hesseltine 
Article on South 


From FRANK McCALLISTER 


court deci- 





Mr. Hiram Elfenbein’s letter last week makes me out to 
be a terribly naive person. This by itself would harm no 
one; but the implications in his letter go far beyond the 
personal note, and are dangerous in so far as they may 
lead the reader to conclude that the Negro has nothing to 
achieve from the use of peaceful methods. 

Of course, the law as a merely printed statement in some 
calf-bound book is unimportant. It is important only in so 
far as it is enforced. 

The impression Mr. Elfenbein 
leaves is that the law is value- 
less because it is unenforcible. 
There is no doubt that in many 
sections of the country civil 
rights laws are not strictly en- 
forced; but on the whole, these 
laws have been instruments of 
economic and political advance 
for the Negro. Without these 
laws, all that the Negro is left 
with is an opportunity to use his 
fists. I would not say that it is the American Civil Liberties 
Mr. Elfenbein’s intention to make Union, the Workers Defense 
an appeal to the Negroes to re- League and similar organizations. 
sort to violence. Their accomplishments, largely 

Even the Bill of Rights in the through victories in the courts 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is and legislatures, fully justify 
not a dead letter altogether; it is their platform of reform through 
far from meaningless. For its law. 
existence spells out an acknowl- Laws will not usher in the 
edgment by the state that the millennium; but in a democracy 
actualities contradict the ideal, we have no more effective instru- 
and the promise is implied that ment for social reform, either to 


Rand Workshop 


From ESTHER FRIEDMAN 
To the Editor: 

The Rand School Workshop 
enters its third year of war 
service at an auspicious time. sands 
However, the Women’s Committee shirts up to big coats—also 
of the Social Democratic Federa- nurses’ and doctors’ coats and 
tion is fully aware of the impli- soldiers’ kits—have poured out 
cation in Winston Churchill's of our Shop monthly through the 
words that “our hardest battles British War Relief, Red Cross 
and sacrifices lie ahead.” Accord- and the Jewish Labor Committee 
ingly, we are planning to meet agencies. 
new emergencies as our respon- We simply must do much more. 
sibilities will widen. Total, all- This is a plea for help—both 
out cooperation will be more financial and functional. We need 
necessary than ever. more good hearts and more good 

The task of the Rand School hands to increase our service of 
Workshop, as the Women’s Com- mercy and love. This is also an 
mittee of the S.D.F. sees it, is invitation to all our friends to 
clear: we must as quickly as pos- attend our Tea in recognition of 
sible build up a_ stock-pile of the third anniversary of a truly 





in the future, reality will be made 
to approximate theory. 

All the more valuable are civil 
rights statutes and constitutional 
bills of rights in this country, 
where we do enjoy the basic free- 
doms, and can openly work for 
the implementation of our ideals. 

This, as I understand it, is the 
basis of the work being done by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 





Issues Call 


hope and greetings to war-torn, 
sorrow-laden mothers. Our own 
label, plus the distributor’s, ap- 
pears on every garment. Thou- 
of garments—from tiny 


clothes—new, good, warm, heal- splendid and pride-stirring Work- 
ing clothes, ready to cover the shop—next Wednesday, Septem- 
bombed, shell-shocked, __ terror- ber 22nd, 1:30 p. m., at the Peo- 


ple’s House, 7 East 15th St., New 
York. Representatives of the 
British War Relief, the Red Cross 
and the Jewish Labor Committee 
and also the Hon. Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Chairman of the S.D.F., 
will in their own way say “Happy 
Birthday!” 


stricken victims of war. 

The hands of our women who 
sew (they are not many—they 
are not enough, but who come 
almost daily from their home 
duties these last two years in 
rain or shine) have already 
done so much to bring comfort, 


sions. Responsible Negro leaders 
limit their work strictly to these 
channels; they never incite riot. 
Instead, they work for the repeal 
of poll tax laws, or their abro- 
gation by Congressional act; they 
work for the outlawing of the 
white primary (there is a case 
from Texas now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court); 
they work for a Federal act 
against lynching; they were in- 
strumental in getting the Presi- 
dent to set up the FEPC; they 
have won numerous cases in state 
courts which equalize the sala- 
ries received by Negro teachers 
with those paid to white teachers 
of the same qualifications and 
length of service; they are fight- 
ing the school authorities in the 
village of Hillburn, N. Y., who 
are trying to segregate Negro 
pupils, in contravention of the 
civil rights law and the educa- 
tion law of the State of New 
York (without these laws the 
Negro in Hillburn would have 
no way to make his voice heard: 
he would have no cause of action, 
as lawmen would say). 


The opposition to this program, 
at every step, shows that the re- 
actionary forces are fully aware 
of the value of having the law on 
your side. If you fight with the 
law on your side, you may none- 
theless lose because the judges 
or juries may be prejudiced, but 
you will live to fight another day, 
and there probably will be a day 
of victory. If you fight with the 





New Leader 


[Mr. McCallister is secretary of 

the Southern Workers Defense 

League and a leading fighter for 
civil liberties.] 

To the Editor: 

The article by Professor Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine, “A Lesson 
From American History” (New 
Leader, August 21), is the most 
accurate statement on the situ- 
ation in the South which I have 
seen in a long time. 

The sooner more persons under- 
stand that the basic reason for 
poverty and backwardness in the 
South is exploitation by Northern 
capital, the sooner sympathizers 
in the North will be able to give 
constructive help down here. 

The real answer, of course, is 
organization of workers, both 
black and white, into powerful 
democratic trade unions. Much 
progress has been made in this 
direction and we are looking for- 
ward to the day down here when 
Southern workers can deal with 
the owners of industry, at least 
on the same basis as they do 
in the North. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

a te y 

[Copies of the issue containing 
Prof. Hesseltine’s article are still 
available to readers. They will be 
sent free on request. ] 





law against you, you are just an 
outlaw, with the mark of Cain 
on your brow, and anyone’s hand 
may strike you. 
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